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xIV. WILLIAM BaAsiL MATURIN 1847-1915 


T WAS almost impossible to realize that Fr Maturin was a 

convert—and I think this was partly because he was so very 
Irish. He was not only unusual in being a convert from the 
Church of Ireland, he was almost unique in having belonged 
in it to a High Church clerical family. His father was Vicar of 
Grangegorman, Dublin, and the family of ten children were 
brought up at home, going only to a day school and having 
few friends from the world outside. 

This isolation is, I think, a second reason for the sense one 
had that Basil Maturin had been a Catholic all his life. Speaking 
of the High Church group to which he had always belonged he 
said later: 


What they live in is not given them by the English Church. 
. . . When I analysed the Church of my dreams and of my 
allegiance as an Anglican, I found it living at my side in the 
form of Rome. In coming to Rome I felt that I simply transferred 
myself to where I belonged. I believe practically what I have 
always believed, with the addition of the divine authority of the 
Papacy. 


From a home where Catholic doctrine was taught and lived 
by, after a brief interlude at Woolwich, Basil Maturin went as 
first a deacon then an ordained curate to an old friend of his 
father’s at Peterstow in Herefordshire. Thence he passed to the 
Cowley Fathers with whom he spent the rest of his Anglican 
life. Thus in Ireland, England and for ten years in America he 
was living in the midst of men of “intense goodness and holiness 
. . . who believe most of the Catholic Faith”. He had never 
been a Protestant and although one could perhaps find omis- 
sions in some of his earlier books it would usually be impossible 
to discover from the positive content which were written before 
and which after his reception. His theology of the Church is the 
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one exception. This was only completed in The Price of Unity 
and the mental struggles through which he had passed gives 
this book a special value in its analysis of that theology. But the 
spirituality which many lay-people especially found ideally 
suited to their minds and lives although richer in some of his 
later books seems to have become so by the normal rules of 
growth in spiritual maturity. 

To understand what Fr Maturin did for English Catholics 
we must glance a little at what we had in the days before he 
began to write—which were also the days before Abbot Mar- 
mion, Mgr Benson, Abbot Butler, Fr Leen and the great flood 
of translation from French and German that were to follow 
the First World War. 

Fr Maturin came among us at a moment when we were 
still suffering badly from post-reformation spirituality. Like 
Newman he had escaped this contagion, being nourished on 
Scripture and on a Liturgy which, although cut down, was taken 
from that of the Church and carried out with great dignity and 
beauty. 

It is not, of course, fair to compare the surviving best of one 
period with the mediocre of another, but the type of book 
passed out to the laity as spiritual reading—what you would get 
as an older girl at school or find on the shelves of convent and 
parish libraries—was depressing in the extreme for two reasons. 
First it was in the worst way negative: Faith was to be main- 
tained not by prayerful study of doctrine but by firmly shutting 
your eyes to difficulties and making An Act. Purity meant only 
fear of bad books and of bad thoughts. Charity meant chiefly 
shutting your eyes to your neighbour’s defects. I remember one 
book I was a good deal addicted to. Re-reading it thirty years 
later made me almost physically sick. To take one example: the 
duties of your State in Life merited a scant page, “mortification” 
received thirty. No suggestion of the crying need to look at the 
world we were living in and ask what ought to be done about 
it. No suggestion that real charity meant seeking out your 
neighbour and being neighbour to him. No welcome for what 
was good in the wide world around us. No repudiation of what 
was bad in our own midst. Above all perhaps no suggestion of 
bringing our lives as a whole into the world of the Gospels—out 
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of which indeed selected scenes and reflexions were offered to 
us in a series of “points” for meditation. 

And here was the second defect. Not only were these books 
largely negative, they tended to make us horribly unreal in our 
spiritual outlook. With what sympathy did I read later Caryll 
Houselander’s analogy of the young wife awaiting her hus- 
band’s return home and first holding out to him trembling a 
list of the minute wastes and failures of her day and secondly a 
catalogue of the things she wants from him. He has been hoping 
for the tender intimate talk that shall deepen and seal their 
unity and receives instead an approach of fear mingled with 

eed. 

2 Of course, whenever a real person came along, let alone a 
saint, the cobwebs could be broken through . . . reality entered 
into. Thérése of Lisieux transmuted the narrowness of her train- 
ing into the greatness of the little way—but few have her 
courage or her genius. And while for those who found such 
books unhelpful there were always the great works of the real 
mystics, this brought in another danger. To read St Teresa or 
St John of the Cross without adequate preparation can take the 
ordinary layman into a world even more unreal than that of ill- 
presented ascetic theology. He is trying to breathe an air for 
which his daily life is no preparation and he gives up dis- 
couraged or else imagines himself in Castles and Dark Nights 
totally fantastic and imaginary. And indeed one has met with 
considerable unreality even in devotees of the “little way”’. 

The fact is that lay people—and I should fancy those of the 
clergy whose external lives are akin to ours—do need something 
which is neither the mere text-book nor the pure contempla- 
tive’s treatment of spirituality. Fr Maturin’s life was immersed 
in that of the multitude of his converts and spiritual children, it 


| was lived in the market-place not the convent. And the width 


of his sympathies meant both that his feelings were moved by all 
these lives and his imagination able to grasp the nature of each 
man and woman’s special temptations and unique vocation. 
For he did see every soul as having just that. In an unforgettable 
sermon he described the building of the tabernacle in the 
wilderness—the materials chosen by God, not for the most 


s splendid building Moses could imagine, but for the exact build- 
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ing God wanted from him: “See that thou make it in all things 
according to the pattern shown thee on the Mount.” The 
materials lie at hand for the tabernacle of every human life in 
the talent—or lack of talent—the friends, the opportunities 
given or withheld. And the preacher sent each one of us to the 
Mount of Prayer that we each might be shown by God the 
pattern intended not for someone else but for me. “‘See that 
thou make it in all things according to the pattern shown thee.” 

The intensely personal note remembered from the sermons 
that made him so sure a guide is struck again in his books. 
People meant so enormously much to him. “The passing of a 
fellow creature in the street,” he writes, “‘a face seen for a 
moment in a crowd, can haunt one for days with a feeling of 
distress. . . . No bodily pain is half so acute as the pain one man 
can inflict upon another, and no happiness is so deep as that 
which comes from human fellowship.” The result of this fact— 
so obvious in Fr Maturin’s eyes—he asks all to face: 


each of us, men and women, unresponsible and thoughtless as 
we often are, hold within our hands the happiness and sorrows 
of others. . . . The power is in us inalienably almost from birth to 
death; in us because we are persons. . . . The failure to exercise 
the power to give happiness to others is not merely negative... 
there is no escape from the responsibility involved. . . . Not to 
use it where it is due is to destroy all happiness. 


These words come from the chapter on “The Discipline of 
the Affections” in what is probably his most important book 
Self Knowledge and Self Discipline. The proportions in this book 
are highly significant. Pages 217-80 only are given to the dis- 
cipline of the body and mortification. Before we come to this 
at all we have been invited to consider methods of self-know- 
ledge, the principle of self-discipline, the seat of the conflict, the 
discipline of the will, of the mind and of the affections. 

Even thus much of dividing and labelling was almost a 
painful necessity to one who loved to see man as God had made 
him and mourned over the divisions and conflicts brought about 
by sin. One rather long passage must be quoted in which speak- 
ing of mind and heart Fr Maturin gives us in some sort a key 
to the whole book, indeed to his whole thought. 
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Now, in the original design of God the mind of man was one, 
all its powers co-operating for the well-being of the person and 
all guiding and aiding the will in its choice of God. As we look 
down into the depths of our being we are conscious of dumb, 
blind movements of passion and feeling and excitement. We feel 
that there is a world of unexpressed desire, of inarticulate 
thought, which lives without any act of our own, wherein all 
the elements of life are striving for utterance. It is the seething, 
tumultuous spring of the soul’s life. We hear it like the voice of 
many waters, we feel it like the dumb pulses of a struggling life. 
It lives without any action of the will; we cannot tell whence it 
comes or whither it goes. Then from this source the stream of 
life goes forth in two directions—into the field of knowledge and 
into the field of love. On the one side in search of all that is to 
be known, and on the other towards all that is to be loved. These 
two streams were intended ever to flow together and intermingle. 
Into the hot currents of passion and feeling the cooling waters of 
reason were to flow, tempering and calming them. And the cold 
stream of reason was to be warmed by the hot waters that flow 
from the heart. The heart was to kindle with its warmth the pale 
light of reason. And the light of the reason was to illuminate and 
control the blind impulses of the heart. Thus love should be 
reasonable, and reason should be aglow with love. 

But in our fallen nature these two powers which were 
intended to co-operate for the well-being of the person tend to 
drift apart. The intellect becomes separated from the affections, 
speculation from practice, pure reason from the moral life. The 
reason acts alone and as if it were sufficient to itself; and love 
uncontrolled and unguided by reason goes forth as a blind 
impulse, a passionate outburst, and, losing its lustre, its sullen 
fires smoulder in the senses, consuming the whole nature. 

We need, therefore, by constant discipline to bring these two 
outflowing streams together and to mingle their waters. Do not 
be content to know the Truth; rouse your heart to love it. Do 
not be content with an unintelligent love of the beauty of Truth; 
know it, study it, think of it. ““Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with thy whole heart and thy whole mind.” 

Indeed, the devout Catholic will find in his holy religion the 
best of all schools of discipline. He will not be content with an 
ignorant delight in the beauty of his Faith, and he will find it 
scarcely possible for long to rest in a cold intellectual study of it, 
for here the heart sets the brain on fire, and the more he knows 
the more he loves, and every new throb of his heart opens some 
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hitherto unseen door into.a deeper knowledge, and the warm and 
luminous stream of these intermingling waters bears him on 
their strong currents from faith to sight. 


Such passages as this might seem at a first reading the 
thoughts of a man too poetical, too idealistic to furnish practical 
guidance, but in fact almost the strongest part of Fr Maturin’s 
equipment was his psychological insight. His studies of Old 
Testament characters, his collected Sermons and Sermon Notes, his 
Practical Studies from the Parables furnish many concrete examples 
of this and it crops up again and again in all his books. He never 
made the mistake of letting appearance obscure reality; those of 
us who can still remember his sermons will recall his vivid pic- 
ture of a chapel full of nuns all looking so placid, so much alike, 
and of the seething passions which under that calm exterior 
might be engaging all the forces of a strong soul in an epoch- 
making fight between good and evil. No single soul could ever 
be insignificant, no event in the spiritual order without its effect 
on God’s great plan. Speaking of vocation he would tell us 
that should any one soul fail in the task laid upon it God must 
needs create another to fulfil it. 

The book already quoted, Self Knowledge and Self Discipline, 
brings together thoughts handled separately in many a Retreat 
or Sermon with great wealth of illustration. The first chapter 
is especially striking in its picture of the vastness of each human 
soul, the territory that few have begun even to map, the small 
area controlled and fertilized, the vast dark regions where evil 
if not actually reigning at least threatens and the mountain 
peaks of possible splendour half-hidden in the clouds. Who 
knows himself? the preacher asked. At the Last Supper when 
Christ said “One of you shall betray me”’, these men who had 
followed Him so long began each one to ask “Is it I?’’. This was 


a startling and typical instance of the way in which the presenta- 
tion to the mind of some great sin reveals to it possibilities of 
evil hitherto unthought of. . . . The soul is capable of eternal 
growth in love or hate and at such times when any fresh know- 
ledge of its capabilities is granted, though it can see at most but 
a little way, it can feel the depths and the heights that are 
possible. 
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The heights as well as the depths—he seemed to make one 
realize the almost impossibility of mere mediocrity. Great sins 
have been long in the making. “The foundations had begun to 
give way. Hidden away, so to speak, underground, out of sight, 
the hissing brood was at work, and he whose soul was the scene 
of all this remained in complete unconsciousness of what was in 
progress within him.” But if this was alarming the encourage- 
ment was great of the other truth: that evil is at its strongest 
negative, that there is in man no power that cannot be reclaimed 
and used in God’s service, that conversion means in truth com- 
ing to oneself. “It is in the splendid energy of positive action 
that the morbid power of sin is to be overthrown.” Anger 
used in the cause of self is evil, in God’s cause it can be used 
magnificently. Love can be hideously distorted but it is a 
God-given faculty. 


For the difference between goodness and badness does not 
consist in the presence or absence, the preservation or destruc- 
tion, of anything within us which is evil, but in the right or 
wrong use of powers in themselves good. Sin is the misuse of 
powers which God has given us, the use of them for ends for 
which they were never intended. . . . There was much in the 
Magdalene which she had never used, perhaps never dreamed 
of, till she came to our Lord; He revealed to her the secret of 
true self-development, which is another word for sanctity; and 
she found under His guidance that everything in her had hence- 
forth to be used, and used in a fuller and richer way than she 
had ever imagined possible before. It was in no narrow school of 
self-limitation, in no morbid school of false asceticism that this 
poor sinner was educated in the principles of sanctity, but in the 
large and merciful school of Him who has been ever since the 
hope of the hopeless, the friend of publicans and sinners, who 
knows full well that what men need is not to crush and kill their 
powers, but to find their true use and to use them; that holiness 
is not the emptying of life, but the filling; that despair has 
wrapped its dark cloud round many a soul because it found 
itself in possession of powers that it abused and could not destroy 
and did not know how to use, and who taught them the great 
and inspiring doctrine, “I am not come to destroy but to fulfil”. 


In the chapter called “The Seat of the Conflict’, Fr Maturin 
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analyses the strange fact that in man’s moral nature alone we 
see a contradiction that elsewhere would be bewildering; what 
should we think of a musician who loved great music yet always 
played the lowest and most debased kinds, of a man who acted 
in direct opposition to his own ideas in art or in politics, who 
was high-minded and cultured yet chose as friends vulgar and 
criminal types? It sounds mad, yet in the moral order St Paul 
speaks for us all when he says “The good which I will I do not, 
but the evil that I hate I do.” And taking St Paul as guide he 
shows how much of the soul’s conflict takes place in what looks 
at first sight neutral ground, not 


in the direct conflict with evil, but with things in themselves 
neither right nor wrong. Little acts of self-indulgence, not one of 
them wrong in themselves—the delight in the approbation of 
others, the full enjoyment of the gratification of the senses, the 
shrinking from the hardships and the difficulties that life involves, 
the whipping up of the fagged and tired powers of mind or body 
to meet some necessary strain by resorting to stimulants, the 
dulling of pain by a narcotic, the turning from the uncongenial 
surroundings of domestic life to a friendship that is not in itself 
wrong but is fraught with danger—such things as these, not one 
of which in each separate act could be said to be wrong, have 
ended in the shipwreck of a soul. 


It is letting such things rule which gives the soul into the 
power of what St Paul calls the Law of the Members—and thus 
finally to the Law of Sin. For sin though a violation of Law 
has, like disease, “‘its own terrible law”. 

If these two laws work for the soul’s death they have against 
them two laws by far more powerful. The Law of the mind is 


the Law of the true self, the Voice of Conscience. It is not an ab- 
stract law, nor an external law promulgated like the Law of 
Sinai from without. It is above all things personal; St Paul calls 
it the Law of my mind. It interprets all external law personally 
for the individual. There are obligations and duties that are 
binding on some and not on others, arising from vocation, 
position, religious training, spiritual attainments; all these are 
taken into consideration, It knows and gives due weight to the 
past, understands the capacity of the soul, its possibilities and its 
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destiny. It does not press upon one the standard of another, but 
interprets and applies all external standards to the individual. It 
will urge one to enter the priesthood and another to enter public 
life, it will lead one into the married state and another into the 
state of celibacy. It is the Law of the perfection of the individual 
soul. Whatever be the complications brought about by past sin 
it can point the way to liberty. 


No one could be more vivid than Fr Maturin in depicting 
the struggles of this law of the individual mind. Studying the 
parables or the people of the Bible he would paint the contrast 
between St Paul and St John, or the temperamental qualities 
that led the prodigal to a wandering life while the elder son had 
his own temptations to jealousy and possessiveness inside his 
Father’s House. (One always felt that Fr Maturin’s sympathies 
were with the prodigal!). He would show how of the two sons 
told to work in the vineyard the first with every inclination of 
courtesy and religious feeling answered promptly “I go, Sir,” 
the second rudely and bluntly said “I will not go”—yet it was 
he who went; and the question our Lord asked was which of the 
two had done the Father’s will. 


Merely negative goodness obtained by not doing wrong is a 
poor thing. At the Day of Judgment if we say to God: Lord, I 
have not told lies, I have not said hard things about my neigh- 
bour, I have not committed adultery, etc., God will answer: My 
child, tell me what you have done with all the faculties I gave 
you—with hands, eyes, speech, heart. ... 


The wide world of each man’s soul is a different world for 
each. By God’s guidance life asks each man its questions in a 
different way, but the central question remains the same, 
“Will you do the will of God?” The following of conscience is 
the beginning, the training. It is ‘a law which if it be allowed 
to operate, will lead the soul, held captive under sin, to its 
Deliverer, the Law of the Spirit of Life which sets it free from 
the Law of sin and death”. 


Fr Maturin’s training had been not only in the Oxford 
Movement tradition but had been altogether typical of the 
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nineteenth century. One could see this especially in the attrac. 
tion that the idea of Law had for him. He took for granted the 
triumph of science in discovering and mapping a universe ruled 
in every detail by an exact and elaborate system of laws and he 
delighted in the parallelism always drawn at that time between 
physical laws and the laws of the mind. Reading him again one 
is aware how little he was troubled, compared with anyone 
guiding souls today, by the abnormal: mental homes were not 
so full in those days and eccentricity seemed something enter. 
taining rather than baleful. Yet I think in his recognition of 
the greatness and uniqueness of each soul and in his insistence 
on each one’s individual call, his refusal to lay down rules and 
his call to each individual to rally his own forces and discover 
his own path he was a guide who brought liberty in a somewhat 
constricted period. 

He hated what Newman called “unreal words’’. I remember 
in my own imitative adolescence trying to talk “from” some 
spiritual book I had been reading. Our normal conversation 
was a kind of gay chaff—and I quickly realized this was not 
going well. Fr Maturin was wriggling in his chair and one look 
at him dried up my fine periods for ever and ever. He told my 
mother during the Modernist years that nothing was so difficult 
to deal with as second-hand doubts. Besides Catholics who had 
genuine problems there were people who felt it necessary to 
prove themselves intellectuals by finding it hard to accept the 
Encyclical Pascendi. For genuine difficulties Fr Maturin had 
genuine sympathy but he could not tolerate this: I am sure he 
wriggled as they talked to him. 


As we have seen, both intellectually and spiritually, Fr 
Maturin found himself at home in the Catholic Church from 
the moment of his reception. Yet it had taken him many years 
to get there and he had suffered very much. For the ten years 
before his reception the question, he often said, had not been 
out of his mind for ten minutes together, and it was chiefly his 
admiration for those he was leaving that so long held him back; 
if they, so much holier than he, did not see it, must he not be 
deceived? “The final step,” he wrote, “is full of suffering— 
indeed I know of no suffering like it. Near though we seem and 
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are in faith, yet the step is a wrench like death; but we cannot 
have the best thing life has to give us without paying a heavy 
price for it.” 

There was one special problem on which for many years to 
come he would try to reassure other Anglicans. Up to the 
moment of reception he had believed in the validity of his own 
orders, but when he came to accept the Catholic Church he 
had no faintest hesitation in bowing to her authority in this as 
in all else and in receiving the Sacrament of Orders uncon- 
ditionally. He used the same phrase as Newman—that after his 
reception the Church of England faded like a dream. But this 
did not mean he ceased to love the friends he had left, and he 
would never, like some converts, laugh at what he had loved, 
or belittle his past religious experiences. “One is able,” he 
wrote, “to thank God for what He has done and given in the 
past, and to know that it was true and real without explaining 
it to oneself.” 

When first received Fr Maturin had been puzzled as to his 
own future. He had been a religious in the Church of England 
but there, he once said, it was in his youth Cowley or nothing. 
In the Catholic Church the choice was a wide one. But he felt 
doubtful whether in late middle life he could make a fresh 
start even if certain to what order he was called. Ordained in 
Rome he began his priestly life at Westminster Cathedral where 
he formed almost surprisingly a warm friendship with Cardinal 
Vaughan. Different as the two men were their great down- 
rightness and openness of character drew them together. Fr 
Maturin once told the Cardinal that he felt his attitude towards 
Anglicans was one of the barriers to the conversion of England. 
Far from being angry the Cardinal pressed for Fr Maturin’s 
reasons and discussed the matter in complete amity. When the 
Catholic Missionary Society was formed Fr Maturin joined it 
for a while; later he tried his vocation at Downside. But he 
seldom slept before three in the morning and this more than 
anything else made the religious life impossible. Finally he 
settled down—as far as he could ever be called settled—in a 
room in Warwick Street, saying Mass at Spanish Place, but 
constantly travelling all over England for sermons and retreats. 

The number of Fr Maturin’s converts was immense and he 
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was much sought after in the Confessional. He often hankered 
after a more settled life with every hour filled and very readily 
fancied himself unappreciated and useless. It was a family joke 
among the Wards that if he had a half-hour unoccupied he 
would feel that his whole life was wasted. He often said his 
funeral would take place on a wet day in an empty church— 
and we remembered this sadly enough as Westminster Cathe. 
dral was filled to bursting point for his Requiem. He had just 
been appointed Chaplain of the Catholic undergraduates at 
Oxford and was returning after preaching a Lenten series of 
sermons in New York when he was drowned in the sinking of 
the Lusitania. He was seen deathly pale but perfectly calm help- 
ing passengers on with their lifebelts, and giving them abso- 
lution as they went off in the boats. But he himself stayed on the 
ship and the last words heard from him were “Try to find its 
mother’’, as he handed a baby to a friend in one of the boats. 

After Fr Maturin’s death almost my father’s last task was 
the collecting and arranging of his friend’s Sermons and Sermon 
Notes. This is the book in which perhaps most of all one meets 
that original and vivid person whose words poured out in an 
inexhaustible torrent while he seemed with a curious gesture to 
be snatching them from his lips to throw them at his hearers. 
How often had I noted his absorption as he prepared those 
sermons, how characteristic was the multitude of notes we found. 
The same subject repeated again and again was in fact never a 
mere repetition; each time he gave it he prepared anew, putting 
into it fresh thought—and surely much prayer. It is almost half 
a century since last I heard him preach; these faded notes still 
bring him vividly before me. Mere outlines though many of 
them are they are packed with thought, and shaped with a 
care that sometimes in the torrent of his eloquence was trans- 
formed into unprepared poetry. 

The writer’s claim had always been: 


Thoughts die so soon when fit but to be said, 
Thoughts only live when worthy to be read. 


But this is only half the picture: the other is the magic of 
the human voice, its immense power to move and sway. How 
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many people have owed conversion, moral or intellectual, voca- 
tion or stabilization in life’s purpose, to a sermon or a lecture? 
Results cannot be measured, but surely there is something 
wrong with men when they become indifferent to the stupen- 
dous power of speech, to that influence which a personality 
imbued with deep love for truth and for souls can wield. Listen- 
ing to dreary unprepared sermons is one of the greatest of life’s 
minor trials; it seems really to shrink and diminish the soul’s 
powers, to discourage its efforts. Listening to a sermon well 
prepared in which the preacher is giving us what we could not 
ourselves get from books can be an unforgettable experience, 
leaving deep effects upon the soul. 

Today, with radio and television at work, belief in the 
power of speech is more confidently upheld. Yet I do not believe 
that even here the full possibilities of speech are fulfilled. Radio 
and television can reach much further but they can never replace 
the heart speaking unto heart that some of us have known—not 
with the “great” preachers alone but with men who in sincerity 
and simplicity have given us the thoughts that have made their 
own lives precious in God’s sight. How inadequate is what I 
have to say I realize most keenly. For Fr Maturin as for Cardinal 
Newman the chosen motto might be Cor ad cor loquitur. 

Mats1E WARD 


THE DEBATE ON THE MORALITY OF 
FUTURE WAR 


O JUDGE from some recent contributions, the debate 

on the morality of war and, in particular, of any future 
nuclear war (which God avert!) is getting out of hand. To serve 
its purpose, it should be conducted as an earnest but calmly 
reasoned effort to determine how far, if at all, a nuclear war can 
be reconciled with the requirements of Catholic moral doctrine. 
Its major premisses should be the traditional moral principles 
elaborated by right reason with the aid of divine revelation, as 
elucidated by the Church, not as interpreted by private judge- 
ment, and its minor premisses should be, as far as possible, 
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ascertained facts. Recently, however, many of the more articu- 
late participants in the debate, understandably alarmed by the 
gravity of the threat to mankind, have begun to show signs of 
impatience. Some are so anxious to establish their preferred 
conclusion that they overlook the hypothetical character of the 
premisses on which it is based. Others question the validity or 
at least the modern relevance of the traditional principles and 
seek to formulate a new morality of Christian idealism which, 
they hope, if widely enough adopted, may yet move God to 
save the world from its own suicidal folly. Others still would 
apparently prefer to shelve the strictly moral question as an 
insoluble dilemma involving evil either way, and concentrate 
on practical ways of evading the issue altogether, either collec- 
tively by national renunciation of war, or individually by con- 
scientious objection. Not infrequently it is doubtful what pre- 
cisely is being argued, whether it is that war is wrong, or nuclear 
war, or war with indiscriminate nuclear weapons, or simply 
that it would be a good thing if war could be outlawed. Mean- 
while, since all these divergent voices are accepted as debating 
the same issue, the result is a confusion of thought which can 
hardly be helpful to the common cause of peace. Indeed, it is 
not even clear that there is a common cause; for whereas some 
seek peace with justice, others appear to want it at any price. 
Most of these divergences and confusions are to be found in 
a recent booklet, entitled Morals and Missiles: Catholic Essays on 
the Problem of War Today, which consists of seven essays culled 
from sundry periodicals. It would have been more appropriately 
subtitled Essays of Catholics, because there is nothing distinc- 
tively Catholic in the manner in which most of the articles 
approach the moral problem of nuclear war. Michael de la 
Bedoyére, in an introductory note, counts it a virtue that “each 
of them has been written by someone for whom this question of 
the Christian and War Today has been a grave matter of con- 
science”.? Readers may be relieved to learn that none of them 
has been written by a mere casuist for whom nuclear war is 
simply another hair to split, but conscience is not peculiar to 
Catholics, nor is it, in hotly disputed questions, a particularly 


1 Edited by Charles S. Thompson (James Clarke & Co. Ltd., London), 2s. 6d. 
2 Op. cit., p. g. 
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reliable guide to objective truth. An essay on a moral problem 
is not made Catholic by the fact that its author is a Catholic 
who has searched his conscience, or even the Scriptures; it is 
Catholic in the measure in which it reflects the magisterium of 
the Church. Since, as it happens, the doctrine of the Church on 
the moral problems of modern war has been authoritatively ex- 
pounded by the late Pope Pius XII in a long series of addresses, 
one expects writers of Catholic essays on the subject to take his 
teaching as their principal guide. Of the seven contributors to 
Morals and Missiles, only Canon Drinkwater has patently done 
so. Dom Bede Griffiths, 0.s.8., Christopher Hollis and Compton 
Mackenzie write without reference to the papal teaching; Fr 
Stratmann, 0.P., the veteran German pacifist, quotes it where 
itconfirms his point; E. I. Watkin explains why the Pope could 
not be expected to come to as definite a conclusion as he him- 
self has reached, and why the Catholic hierarchy cannot be 
relied upon at all; and Archbishop Roberts, s.j., after observing 
that “‘in this confusion Catholics naturally turn to the Church”, 
and that “several petitions have gone to Rome seeking for the 
same kind of clear-cut teaching on modern war” (as on contra- 
ception), proceeds completely to overlook the voluminous teach- 
ing of the late Pope (as clear-cut as the hypothetical premisses 
permit) and to declare: “As far as I know, there has been ) 
nothing more decisive than the statement of Cardinal Ottaviani’ ( 
(in a private work published in 1947) “‘that ‘war (modern total | 
war) must altogether be forbidden’.””? J 
M. de la Bedoyére strikes another keynote of the booklet 
when he asks: ‘‘May it not be that the dilemma of Morals and 
Missiles will have to be solved, not just in terms of moral 
theology and casuistry, but in terms of ever greater generosity 
and understanding on the part of more and more Christians in 
the school of the closer imitation of Christ?”? This is in fact the 
solution proposed by several of the essayists, and especially by 
Frs Stratmann and Griffiths who call for a great act of faith in 
the ideal of non-violence, as preached by Christ and practised 
by Gandhi. Now, no one pretends that the verdict of moral 


1 Op. cit., p. 14. In actual fact, as Stratmann’s fuller quotation from the same 
work shows (p. 21), the Cardinal, like the Pope, expressly excepted the case of a 
defensive war against an unjustified military aggression. 

* Op. cit., p. 11. 
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theology will of itself avert the tragedy of a nuclear war, but 
betore we decide to shelve the moral question and have recourse 
to the ideal of non-violence, we must first make sure that the 
pursuit of this ideal is objectively justified in the given circum. 
stances; for it does not of itself provide an adequate criterion of 
what is objectively right and wrong. “‘Nous concédons que Dieu 
veut premiérement et toujours V’intention droite,’ said Pius XII in 
rejecting the New Morality, “mais celle-ci ne suffit pas. Il veut 
aussi Poeuvre bonne.” The pursuit of high ideals may ensure 
“intention droite”, but the criterion of “oeuvre bonne’? is the 
objective moral order, as expressed by God in the natural law, 
promulgated to man through right reason, tabulated in the 
Decalogue, clarified and supernaturalized by Christ, and ex. 
pounded by the magisterium of the Church. 

Fr Stratmann takes a poor view of the natural law as a guide 
to good conduct, at least historically. In the Middle Ages, he 
complains, 


the almost exclusively biblical foundation of Christian belief and 
of Christian ethics was supplemented, perhaps we must say stifled, 
by the philosophy introduced from pagan lands and by religiously 
neutral natural law. Particularly in the moral teaching on war, 
the Gospel notions of love, of suffering wrong, of brotherly con- 
cord with all people and all nations, these largely retired before 
the single principle of natural law: that right is to be defended 
and wrong punished.” 


Whether or not this is a fair picture of the golden age of Chris- 
tian theology, it needs to be supplemented by the reminder 
that the natural law is no less divine in origin and authority 
than “Christian ethics”, and that it was neither changed nor 
augmented substantially by Christ. According to St Thomas* 
and theologians generally,‘ our Lord added no specifically new 
moral precepts to those already binding by natural law; He pro- 
posed further means to higher perfection by way of counsel, and 


1 Allocution of 18 April 1952; A.A.S., XLIV, 1952, p. 413; THE CLercy 
Review (October 1952), p. 623. 

* Op. cit., p. 20. 

8 Summa Theol., Ia Ilae, qu. 108, a.2, a.3. 

“ Genicot-Gortebecke, Inst. Theol. Mor., I, n. 90; Rodrigo, De Legibus, n. 593; 
Haring, La Loi du Christ, 1, pp. 24, 369, 387; Vermeersch, Theol. Mor., I, n. 153; 
Aertnys-Damen, Theol. Mor., I, n. 139; Noldin-Schmitt, Theol. Mor., I, n. 120, 2. 
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He extended the precepts of the theological virtues to new 
objects, such as explicit belief in the Incarnation and explicit 
hope in His redeeming grace, but, given the revelation of these 
truths, the extension of obligation follows from the natural law 
itself. 

One can readily admit Dom Griffiths’ contention that the 
Christian ideal of life “is not just a counsel of perfection given 
to a few chosen disciples”, but “the call of the Gospel itself 
addressed to all men and summoning them to a new way of 
life’’!; indeed, as Pius XI declared, our Lord’s command, “Be 
ye therefore perfect’’, is a law which binds all without excep- 
tion.? But to be perfect one must first be good, and the criterion 
of goodness is conformity to the natural law. If, by this criterion, 
a particular injury must be resisted, it is no longer of counsel, 
at least in that instance, to turn the other cheek. For Dom 
Griffiths, “it is not a question whether it is legitimate to fight 
ina war, but whether the world has not reached a point where 
we may be called to renounce this very ‘right’.”? With all 
respect, the first question to be answered in any given case, 
even in the present state of the world, is whether it is not merely 
legitimate but obligatory to fight, and whether therefore we are 
even morally free to renounce the right. The natural law is the 
source of obligations as well as of rights. Fr Stratmann there- _ 
fore assumes rather than proves his point when he says that 
those who wish to renounce military service “must be granted 
the right to do so”.* Pius XII, in his Christmas message of 1956, 
denied the right of a Catholic “to appeal to his conscience in 
order to refuse to serve and fulfil the duties assigned by law”, 
when a duly elected government undertakes the defence measures 
warranted by extreme necessity.5 

Nor does it help towards an agreed conclusion to miscon- 
strue one’s opponent’s position. Fr Stratmann argues that since 
the killing of enemy soldiers is only defended on the ground 
that they are members of a guilty community, and “‘it is ex- 


1 Op. cit., p. 69. 

*“Tenentur enim“hac lege, ut patet, omnino omnes, nullo excepto” (A.A.S. 
XV (1923), Pp. 50). 

* Op. cit., p. 71. 

“Op. cit., p. 33. 

5 4.A.S., XLIX (1957), p. 19. 

Vol. xLv 
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tremely difficult to prove the grave collective guilt of a com. 
munity . . . a community simply must not be punished with 
death-dealing war’’.! This is surely an over-simplification of the 
issue which fails to distinguish between direct and indirect 
killing. No reputable Catholic moralist holds that an enemy 
citizen may be directly killed merely because he is a member 
of a guilty community, but only if he personally incurs its guilt 
by sharing actively in its unjust and violent aggression.? It is 
scarcely sufficient to retort, as does Fr Stratmann, that modern 
conscripts “have been armed against their will . . . do not 
wish to kill and give no one the right to kill them”.* The Ger- 
man conscripts who smashed into Poland in the blitzkrieg of 
1939 may have been armed against their will, but they gave 
every outward sign of having overcome their reluctance to kill, 
Had the Poles no right to fire back in self-defence? 

E. I. Watkin, whose contribution is entitled Unjustifiable War, 
is content to argue the issue on the basis of seven conditions 
traditionally required for a just war (just cause, lawful authority, 
just intention, last resource, honest means, reasonable hope of 
success, good effect outweighing evil). Indeed, far from suggest- 
ing that they are irrelevant to the modern situation, he con- 
tends that they have never been so relevant. 


For the non-fulfilment of the (last) three criteria of just war 
. .. is more obvious than it was or could have been in many, if 
not most, wars of the past. Certain evil outweighing possible 
good, no reasonable prospect of victory for either combatant, the 
employment of immoral means, these certain characters of a 
war fought with nuclear weapons are evident breaches of these 
traditional conditions of justifiable war. 


Even though this premiss is a prediction rather than an 
ascertained fact, few, and certainly not the present writer, 
would care to deny its probability. But he weakens his argu- 
ment by an inaccurate generalization when he declares that the 
“canons of just war. . . unequivocally condemn all wars involv- 


a 3 Cit., p. 25. 

* Cf. Toe Crercy Review (April 1959), p. 230, on “Collective Guilt and 
Total War”. 

* Op. cit., p. 27. 

* Op. cit., p. 53. 
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ing—as nuclear warfare must—massacre of the innocents”, 
and that “‘a war in which immoral methods are employed (is) 
unjustifiable”.1 It is true that, even in a just war, no immoral 
means may be used, but it does not necessarily follow that a 
just war in which immoral means are sometimes employed 
ceases itself to be justified. In the late war against the undoubt- 
able Nazi aggression, we were not justified in resorting to 
indiscriminate bombing of enemy cities, but this does not mean 
that, once we had committed such a crime, we had no further 
title to fight the aggressor; the only conclusion warranted is 
that we should have repented of the crime, desisted from it, and 
taken it into account in our final settlement with the defeated 
aggressor. Even granting, therefore, that nuclear weapons are 
likely to be used immorally in a future war (though they could 
be used morally), one cannot automatically conclude that “‘it is 
under any circumstances utterly immoral to participate in any 
way in the preparation, still less in the employment, of such 
weapons or in any war which employs them”’.? 

Canon Drinkwater, taking his cue from the late Pope, is 
careful to avoid exaggerations of this kind. In a three-sided 
Conversation on the Hydrogen Bomb he gives a fair summary of the 
conflicting points of view and (if we have correctly identified 
his own mouthpiece) reaches the conclusion that we should 
scrap our weapons of mass destruction and keep to those which 
we can legitimately use. He does not try to prove that war can 
no longer be justifiable, nor give unqualified support to con- 
scientious objection: 


No, it’s a man’s duty to answer the call to defend his country. ~ 
That’s part of the Fourth Commandment. But I think he should 
try to get into some branch of the service which has nothing to 
do with mass-destruction weapons. And if he is ordered to use 
such weapons in war, or train for them in peace-time, I think he 
should say: “‘No, this is where I have to disobey orders, this is 
where I must obey God rather than man.” 


sa cit., p. 62. \ 
bid. 


. on cit., p. 43. Since the publication of Morals and Missiles, Canon Drinkwater 
has resumed his Conversation, in Blackfriars (September 1959), pp. 354 ff., and 
endeavoured to refute the Stratmann-Griffiths c that the time has come for 
Christians to refuse war, as no longer justifiable. 
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Morals and Missiles might have been a more helpful guide if 
it had included an article such as that which Fr J. Courtney 
Murray, s.j., contributed to Theological Studies,1 under the title: 
“Remarks on the Moral Problem of War”. After distinguishing 
the various standpoints from which the problem can be viewed 
and insisting on the need to take them all into account, he 
makes it his principal object to analyse with abundant quota- 
tion the teaching of the late Pontiff. From this, as he shows, two 
main conclusions would seem to follow. 

The first is that a war of aggression can no longer be con- 
sidered morally lawful. This, of course, has always been true of 
any war undertaken without a just cause in the scholastic 
sense; indeed, said Pius XII, “every war of aggression against 
those goods which the divine ordinance of peace obliges us un- 
conditionally to respect and guarantee, and therefore also to 
protect and defend, is a sin, a crime, an outrage against the 
majesty of God’’.* But it would seem to be true, in the present 
situation, even of a war initiated by an individual State in 
order to obtain redress of a grievance such as might, in the past, 
have satisfied the scholastic requirement of a just cause; because 
the vastly increased violence of modern war and its tendency to 
ignite the world unfit it as an apt and proportionate means of 
such redress, and because individual resort to war undermines 
that international authority which is necessary to the common 
good of mankind. The Pope did not state this categorically, but 
it would seem to be implicit, as a moral appraisal of the present 
situation, in his statement that “‘it is a duty binding upon all... 
to do everything possible to proscribe and banish the war of 
aggression once and for all as a legitimate solution of inter- 
national disputes and as an instrument of national aspirations”’®; 
and further that “at the head of the list comes the crime of a 
modern war which is not demanded by the absolute necessity 
of self-defence and which involves—we can say it without hesi- 
tation—unimaginable ruin, suffering and horror”. 

Secondly, a defensive war to repel an unjust aggression, or 

1 March 1959, pp. 40-61. 
* Christmas Message, 1948; A.A.S., XLI (1949), p. 13. 


* Christmas Message, 1944; A.A s, II (1945), p. 18 


4 Allocution of 3 October 1953; 4 AA. S., XLV (1953), p- 730; Tue CLeRcy 
Review (December 1954), p. 738. 
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at least one backed by military force, remains morally lawful 
both in principle and in fact. On this the Pope was much more 
explicit. 


A people menaced by, or already victim of, an unjust aggres- 
sion (he said), if it would think and act in Christian fashion, 
cannot remain in a passive indifference; even more does the 
solidarity of the family of nations forbid others to behave as 
mere spectators in an attitude of impassive neutrality. Who can 
ever estimate the damage already occasioned in the past by such 
an indifference, so alien to Christian feeling, towards war of 
aggression? . . . One thing is certain: the precept of peace is of 
divine law. Its end is the protection of the goods of humanity, 
inasmuch as they are goods of the Creator. But some of these 
goods are of such importance for human society that their defence 
against unjust aggression is without doubt fully legitimate.? 


If this does not flatly contradict the Stratmann-Griffiths thesis, 
it can hardly be said to sit happily with it. 

The Pope was at first somewhat negative in regard to the 
use of nuclear weapons in self-defence, and, as far as we know, 
he never positively approved of them. That he never condemned 


them outright (i.e. irrespectively of the possibility of using them 
with discrimination on legitimate targets) seems evident from 
his declaration that 


there can be no question, even in principle, of the lawfulness of 
atomic, chemical and bacteriological warfare, except when, in 
the situation above described (i.e. when a State is “forced into 
it by an evident, extremely grave and otherwise unavoidable 
injustice”), it must be judged indispensable to self-defence.? 


But the Hungarian episode and the Russian threats which 
followed on our Suez escapade drew from him this rather more 
positive admission: 


When the possible stages of negotiation and mediation are 
by-passed and a threat is made to use atomic weapons to obtain 
1 Christmas Message, 1948; A.A.S., XLI (1949), 


* Allocution of 30 September 1954; "A.A. S.; XLVI Needed, p- 589; Tue CLERGY 
Review (December 1954), p. 741. 
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concrete demands, justified or not, a nation can find itself in the 
situation in which, every effort to avert war having proved vain, 
a war to defend itself efficaciously and with hope of success 
against unjust attacks cannot be considered illicit. 


This is admittedly a very guarded concession, in which the 
Pope may fairly be said to have laid as much stress on the con- 
ditions and limitations of the principle as on the principle itself. 
Before a State can legitimately accept the challenge of war in 
self-defence, three conditions must be fulfilled: it must be the 
victim of an evident and extremely grave aggression which 
cannot otherwise be averted or repelled; it must have a reason- 
able hope of achieving its end of self-defence; and it must have 
reasonable ground for believing that the evil liable to result 
from resistance to the injustice will be less than the evil involved 
in submission to it, for, said the Pope, “when the damage in- 
volved is disproportionate to that entailed by ‘injustice tolerated’, 
one may be bound to undergo the injustice”.? Moreover, even 
in a war of self-defence which satisfies these three preliminary 
conditions, no intrinsically evil act, such as direct killing of the 
innocent, may ever be done, whatever the provocation and 
whatever the consequences of refraining from such actions; no 
more violence may be used than is reasonably necessary to self- 
defence; and in particular, no weapons may be used, the evil 
effects of which “entirely escape the control of man’’.® 

Provided we accept the principle enunciated by the Pope, 
we are, of course, free to form our individual opinion as to the 
likelihood or unlikelihood of these conditions being fulfilled and 
these limitations observed in any future war involving nuclear 
weapons, and certainly no one can be blamed for holding that 
the chances are dim. But, in drawing the moral conclusion of a 
pessimistic forecast, one should be careful to distinguish between 
the three preliminary conditions which are required to justify the 
very undertaking of a war of self-defence, and the rules which 
govern the conduct of a war justly undertaken. To lump them 
together, as some do, treating them all as conditions of liceity 
in the same sense, inevitably fogs the issue and leads to wrong 


1 Christmas Message, 1956; A.A.S., XLIX (1957), p. 19. 
* Allocution of 19 October 1953; A.A.S., XLV (1953), P. 744. 
® Allocution of 30 September 1954; A.A.S., XLVI (1954), p. 589. 
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conclusions. If the conditions are not fulfilled, the war itself 
will not be justified, and therefore no one may lawfully co- 
operate formally in it. If, though the conditions are fulfilled, the 
rules of moral conduct are not observed, no one, conscript or 
not, may co-operate formally with those who violate them, but 
the cause itself does not become unlawful for those members of 
the self-defending State who limit themselves to morally law- 
ful acts, or even necessarily for the State itself. It is therefore 
illogical to conclude that, because nuclear weapons are almost 
certain to be used immorally, no one can lawfully have any- 
thing to do with a war in which they are used, and consequently 
that everyone has a moral duty, or at least a moral right, to 
contract out in advance from any such war by conscientious 
objection. 

Nor is it possible, without petitio principit, to base a conclusion 
of this kind on the premisses that the conditions required for a 
justifiable war of self-defence simply cannot be fulfilled by any 
war in which nuclear weapons are to be used. It may be highly 
unlikely that they will be fulfilled (especially ifmegaton H-bombs 
for which there are hardly any legitimate targets are used); 
but, in the judgement of the Pope himself, it is not impossible. 
The NATO powers may yet be induced to abandon their policy 
of deterring aggression by threat of massive nuclear retaliation 
against enemy cities, or may have the good sense to refrain 
from carrying out their immoral threat. In sheer self-interest, 
both belligerents may limit themselves to conventional weapons 
or to tactical nuclear weapons which can be used with dis- 
crimination on legitimate targets. The only logical course, there- 
fore, is to reserve one’s final judgement of these possible issues 
until (which God forbid!) they become actual, and meanwhile 
to do everything in our power to prevent their ever becoming 
actual. That, it would seem, was the course adopted by the 
late Pope, whose horror of war and will to peace no one can 
question. We shall best serve the cause of peace by imitating 
him. 

L. L. McReEavy 
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THE MORPHOLOGY OF CHRISTIAN 
LATIN 


ORPHOLOGY, the study of forms, deals with the 

inflexions of words—accidence, in short. This branch of 
philology is the connecting link between Vocabulary and 
Syntax. The former deals with words and their meaning, the 
latter with the sentences constructed with the words. In the 
middle comes the study of the words qud inflected, i.e. in rela- 
tion to the rest of the sentence. To put it another way, Vocabu- 
lary studies the stems of words, Morphology the endings, Syntax 
the sentences formed by the endings. This is an ideal and not 
altogether satisfactory division, but one must classify unwieldy 
subject-matter as best one can. In practice the assignation to 
one of these groups is often arbitrary and determined merely 
by convenience. 

It is the accidence which makes a language what it is, for 
accidence is the mechanism of the language. The study of ever 
changing, never motionless language is crystallized in Mor- 
phology. By and large, one immense and irresistible tendency 
has been affecting (and is still affecting) all Indo-European 
languages for some thousands of years: the tendency to give up 
inflected forms and replace them with two or more words. If, 
after thousands of years, the process is not yet complete, the four 
centuries between Cicero and St Jerome may not seem a great 
deal. The process, however, varies greatly in speed at different 
epochs and in different languages. These four centuries saw 
the rapid expansion and decline of the Roman empire; they 
also saw the breakdown of the Classical system of inflexions. 

This essay is an outline of the chief morphological changes 
undergone by post-Classical Latin. The whole system broke 
down and was transformed completely. As far as the written 
language was concerned, this system was fostered and preserved 
by literary education long after it had ceased to correspond to 
the spoken language. Presumably, too, elevated discourse was 
also very conservative. Ecclesiastical Latin on the whole keeps 
close to the system, but departures from it are constantly appear- 
ing, either because the writer wished to use a more popular and 
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natural idiom or because his vigilance relaxed. The literary and 
popular usages are found side by side in the Vulgate; if only 
the latter are mentioned here, it does not mean that the former 
are not also frequently, perhaps more often, found. 


VERBS 


Classical Latin verbs had two voices, active and passive. Each 
voice had six indicative tenses, divided into two groups of three. 
The perfect group (i.e. completed action) contained perfect, 
future perfect and pluperfect; the non-perfect group (i.e. un- 
completed action) contained present, future and imperfect. To 
the first two tenses in each group corresponded one subjunctive 
(present and perfect, respectively) and to the third corresponded 
asecond subjunctive (imperfect and pluperfect, respectively). It 
was a symmetrical and rather rigid system and might well have 
resisted the destructive attacks of time, but for a few inherent 
weaknesses. 

The chief weakness was the breakdown in symmetry in the 
perfect passive tenses. The non-perfect passive tenses corres- 
ponded closely to the active tenses, but the perfect passive 
tenses, being compounded of a participle and the verb “to be”, 
bore no relation to the corresponding active ones. This was in 
fact the place of the first great breakdown, which occurred 
early enough for it to be frequently visible in Church Latin. 

This participle was passive and perfect; amatus meant 
“having been loved”. It ceased gradually to be a perfect parti- 
ciple and became a present, or rather a timeless, one. The tense 
of the compound thus depended entirely on the verb “to be”, 
and the perfect fui was used for the perfect passive: ubi Lazarus 
fuerat mortuus (John xii, 1); qui crediderit et baptizatus fuerit (Mark 
xvi, 16); si natus non fuisset homo ille (Matt. xxvi, 24). The non- 
perfect tenses of the verb “to be” then came to be used to form 
the corresponding non-perfect tenses of the passive: e¢ quorum 
relinueritis, retenta sunt (John xx, 23); erit ligatum et in caelis... 
erit solutum et in caelis (Matt. xvi, 19); tunc autem cognoscam sicut et 
cognitus sum (I Cor. xiii, 12). This is the usage in both English 


1 These last three Latin forms are a literal translation of the Greek verb, but 
it is sufficient to record here that they have a non-perfect meaning. 
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and the Romance languages, usually with the connotation of a 
state rather than an action: retenta sunt=“‘they are retained”, 
rather than “they are being retained”. 

The second great weakness of the Classical tense system 
was that the perfect tense had to express two quite different 
meanings: fect meant both “I did” and “I have done”. With 
the first meaning it was really a non-perfect tense, and its 
corresponding subjunctive was the imperfect. The symmetry of 
the active tenses was spoiled and so was the neat arrangement, 
called “‘sequence of tenses” by grammarians, whereby indicative 
tenses were used only with their corresponding subjunctives. 
The perfect indicative belonged to both primary and historic 
sequence. At the same time Latin was handicapped by having 
no perfect active participle. The only way to express “having 
done”. was a clause with cum or a passive ablative absolute. 

Both defects were remedied by the creation of a new tense 
to take over the perfect meaning of fec. The original tense was 
left with the aorist (i.e. simple past) meaning and belonged 
exclusively to historic sequence. The new tense was a compound 
of habeo and the perfect passive participle, which thus gained 
an active meaning. Other tenses of habeo could then be used to 
form other perfect active tenses. 

This usage was gradually developed in Latin from the time 
of Plautus (third century B.c.). Such sentences as Habeo cultellum 
comparatum were common. The possessive force of the word “‘to 
have” weakened, especially when the participle referred to a 
mental act. Already we find Cicero saying habeo compertum, 
cognitum, statutum. This is a possible meaning in Gen. xliii, 23: 
Pecuniam quam dedistis mihi probatam ego habeo—I have checked 
the money. It is difficult to translate Gal. i, 23 otherwise: 
Tantum autem auditum habebant—they had only heard. It is not, 
however, commonly met with. 

It may be worth while to reflect on the remarkable coin- 
cidence that Germanic and Latin should have developed the 
same construction for expressing completed action. We take for 
granted that English and French use the very same auxiliary 
verb, “to have’’, whereas there is nothing in the nature of this 
verb to single it out for perfect usage. Compound perfects are 
unknown in many European language groups, while Gaelic, 
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for instance, has developed a compound perfect in quite a 
different way: “I am after doing.” The same similarity is found 
between English and Romance passives, but it is easy to see 
how the verb “‘to be” should come to be used with participles 
in the same way as with other adjectives. The New Testament, 
ollowing the Greek, has many examples of the verb “to be” 
with the present participle, as in modern English: Ex hoc jam 
homines eris capiens (Luke v, 10). This did not, however, take 
root in Latin. 

A third major change occurred in the future tense. The 
consonant 6 between vowels came to be pronounced as a bilabial 
v, which had the effect of causing confusion between amabit, 
amabimus and amavit, amavimus. To avoid this a new future was 
formed out of the infinitive and the verb “to have’’. (Or possibly 
he confusion referred to could only have arisen because Latin 
was already forming a new future. It is difficult to establish 
cause and effect.) Originally it indicated possibility or necessity, 
as when Cicero wrote: Nihil habeo ad te scribere. The future mean- 
ing is apparent in St Augustine’s words: Tempestas illa tollere 
habet totam paleam de area (in Joh., cap. 1, tr. 4, 2). The Atha- 
nasian creed contains the clearest example one could wish for: 
Ad cujus adventum omnes homines resurgere habent cum corporibus suts, 
treddituri sunt de factis propriis rationem. The parallel construction 
of the verb “‘to be” and future participle is also noteworthy, 
being often found in the Vulgate, although it did not survive. 

These sweeping changes left the Latin verb with only two 
of its twelve indicative tenses unchanged, namely present and 
imperfect active. A third, the perfect active, survived shorn of 
half its meaning. Of the eight subjunctive tenses, only one 
remained unchanged. The passives went the same way as the 
passive indicatives. The present active remained; the imperfect 
disappeared. The perfect disappeared; the pluperfect survived, 
but assumed a non-perfect meaning and took the place of the 
imperfect (as we shall shortly see). . 

Written Christian Latin shows little enough evidence of all 
this, except perhaps in the passive tenses. Nevertheless it is 
against this background that we must see the deviations in tense 
usage which are found. We will then understand that Christian 
writers are adhering closely to a literary tradition and that the 
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deviations are not idiosyncrasies, nor evidence of a faulty 
education, but reflexions of the spoken language. 


In grammars some contracted forms of perfect tenses are 
given as alternatives to the more regular longer forms, e.y, 
amaram for amaveram. The reason was the weakening of the p 
between vowels and consequent elision in some cases of the 
syllable vi or ve. The shorter forms, being the later and more 
popular, are the ones which survived. In the Vulgate all the 
shorter forms are found, and they are the rule in second person 
perfect (amasti, amastis) and pluperfect subjunctive (amassem, 
etc.), and in almost all forms of verbs in -ire (e.g. audiero). The 
pluperfect subjunctive, incidentally, was not lost with the other 
perfect tenses but, in its shortened form, became the Romance 
imperfect subjunctive. There can hardly be a distinction in 
meaning between the two verbs in Isa. i, 9: Quast Sodoma fuissemus, 
et quasi Gomorrha similes essemus. 

Deponent verbs, with passive endings but active meaning, 
disappeared completely from later Latin. Even before the Clas- 
sical period many had been rationalized, i.e. used either with 
active endings corresponding to the active meaning, or with 
passive meaning corresponding to the passive endings. Exam- 
ples of such use are found even in Classical authors. Clearly, 
since in the pre-Classical and post-Classical periods deponent 
forms occur less uniformly than in Classical authors, the Clas- 
sical tendency to use them was opposed to the trend of the 
spoken language. We must not be surprised to find active end- 
ings: et non odorabunt (Ps. cxiii, 14); dicebat Nicanorem rebus alien 
assentire (II Macc. xiv, 26). Likewise we must be prepared to 
attribute passive meaning: Consolamini, popule meus (Isa. xl, i); 
Vae qui praedaris! (active) nonne et ipse praedaberis? (passive 
(Isa. xxxiii, 1); sive autem tribulamur . . . sive exhortamur . . . sivt 
consolamur (II Cor. i, 6). 

The Romance languages show that a considerable numbe 
of verbs changed their conjugation or their forms, but it is onl 
occasionally that instances are found. The Vulgate contains a 
few: nihil prendiderunt (John xxi, 3); guaecumque sunt absconsa (Sap. 
vii, 21); hi odient fornicariam (Apoc. xvii, 16). The Classical forms 
would be pre(he)nderunt, abscondita, oderint. 
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Nouns, ETC. 


The case system of the nouns, adjectives and pronouns was 
Balways changing rapidly, but in a much more normal and 
moderate way than the verb forms. The six (more accurately, 
seven) cases of Latin as we know it were being reduced to two. 
There had originally been eight cases, but the Instrumental 
(still used in Russian) had been merged with the Ablative. The 
Locative always coincided in form with some other case in each 
declension, which accounts for our grammars printing only six 
cases. The Vocative survived only in the singular of certain 
second declension masculines. 

The Vocative was not always used in those words which had 
a special form for it. Regularly Deus was used for the vocative, 
presumably because of the tendency to use the form in -us in 
solemn discourse, while meus had its vocative only with a voca- 
tive form of the noun. Hence in the Vulgate we always find Deus 
meus but Domine mi. Yet we also find: Consolamini, popule meus 
(Isa. xl, 1). In Domine, Dominus noster (Ps. viii, 1) the nomina- 
tive form is used in apposition, while Isa. i, 10, has: Percipite 
auribus legem Dei nostri, populus Gomorrhae. The vocative was fast 
hastening to its final disappearance. 

So, too, was the Locative. It had already been supplanted by 
in + Ablative for most nouns, but continued to be used for towns, 
small islands and a few isolated words, such as domus and rus. 
Even here it fell out of use, so that beside Cum discipulis qui erant 
Damasci (Acts ix, 19) we: find Constituerunt regem in Damasco 
(III Reg. xi, 24). Cases cannot be discussed without also treating 
of prepositions, for these were the chief means by which the 
language made the syntax of the noun precise when cases ceased 
to be sufficient. One of the clearest differences between Classical 
and later texts is the much greater use of prepositions in the latter. 

The Dative did not disappear entirely, being retained in 
Romance pronouns, but it died out for all practical purposes 
where nouns were concerned. Some verbs governing the dative 
are found taking the accusative in Church Latin: Si quis voluerit 
cos nocere (Apoc. xi, 5); intende deprecationem meam (Ps. xvi, 1); 
et loquebatur benedicens Deum (Luke i, 64). For the most part, how- 
ever, the dative gave way to ad-+-Accusative. This was especially 
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common after verbs of saying. It was a native Latin develop. 
ment and frequently found in the Vulgate, although it is often 
a translation of the parallel Greek pros+-Accusative. In Matt, 
xi, 7: Coepit Fesus dicere ad turbas, it is used where the Greek has 
a dative. 

The Genitive also disappeared for all practical purposes. A 
few verbs governed the genitive, but these are found with other 
cases too. We are used to miserere nobis, while the Vulgate con. 
tains accusatives: Recordans dies adolescentiae suae (Ezek. xxiii, 19); 
Memenio blasphemias eorum (I Macc. vii, 38); Hospitalitem nolite 
oblivisci (Heb. xiii, 12). 

A genitive came to be used instead of an ablative with 
dignus and words denoting “full”: Facite ergo fructus dignos 
poenitentiae (Luke iii, 8); plenum gratiae et veritatis (John i, 14); 
Implebo montes ejus occisorum suorum (Ezek. xxxv, 8). This, however, 
was an intermediate stage on the way to the usage with de which 
supplanted the genitive: Cupiebat implere ventrem suum de siliquis 
(Luke xv, 16); digni de caelo (Tertullian, Ad Nationes, 2, 15). 

It became more and more usual to put the genitive after the 
word it governed: the type fluvii aqua became aqua fluvit and then 
aqua de fluvio. The Vulgate stands between the second and third. 
Deut. xxxii, 14, has both side by side: Lac de ovibus cum adipe 
agnorum. The same happened with the partitive genitive; the 
type Unum de mandatis istis minimis (Matt. v, 19) replaced both 
Unus militum (John xix, 34) and Unum ex his pusillis (Mark ix, 41). 

The weakening of final consonants and the fact that certain 
vowels ceased to be distinct from each other! led to confusion 
between cases and thus to an increased use of prepostions. (Or 
alternatively, the increased use of prepositions made case- 
endings less important, with the result that they ceased to be 
distinct. Perhaps it is best to say that the various tendencies 
went hand in hand.) The most important blurring of distinc- 
tion, the only one to be dwelt on here, was the identification in 
speech of accusative and ablative in the first three declensions: 
um, 5; am, a; em, e. These were the only declensions to survive, J 
and in view of this falling together, it is really immaterial 
whether one says that the ablative survived or the accusative 
without the m. 


1 For a table of vowel changes see THz CLercy Review, Vol. XX XIX, p. 645. 
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These were the two cases governed by prepositions, and 
some prepositions could take either of the two, which added to 
the confusion. There was a certain amount of interplay between 
the two, as well as a much greater use of prepositions. The 
Ablative was an overworked case, for even in Classical Latin it 
was used for what had formerly been three distinct cases: Abla- 
tive, Instrumental and Locative. Point of time, originally a 
locative, took on a preposition; hence the common in illo tempore, 
in diebus illis. Classical Latin used the accusative for extent of 
time, but it is common to find the ablative: Cum jejunasset 
quadraginta diebus et quadraginta noctibus (Matt. iv, 2). 

As has been said, a preposition supplanted the locative, 
which was often identical in form with the ablative, for point of 
place. The same happened for expressing motion to and from a 
place. Again, except for towns, small islands and odd words, 
Classical Latin used a preposition. The process was completed, 
so that we find: Post haec egressus ab Athenis (Acts xviii, 1); 
Transtulerunt aes omne in Babylonem (IV Reg. xxv, 13). The accu- 
sative was retained for motion towards and the ablative for 
motion from, but some anomalies are found. The first verse of 
the Psalms has an ablative after a verb of motion: Beatus vir qui 
non abiit in consilio impiorum. The Vulgate has: Quicumque baptizati 
sunt in Christo Fesu (Rom. vi, 3), whereas the Greek means “into 
Christ Jesus”. On the other hand, possibly through following 
the Greek, credere takes in with the accusative: Credo in unum 
Deum. We must always remember that in so many words the 
distinction was a written one only. 

Prepositions were used more frequently to express dissocia- 
tion: Sed libera nos a malo, and also association, even where an 
agreeing adjective helped to make the case and meaning clear: 
Susceperunt verbum cum omni aviditate (Acts xvii, 11). 

Although there was a certain amount of changing of gender 
and number in Late Latin, not to mention the complete loss of 
the fourth and fifth declensions, there is little evidence of this in 


s the Vulgate and the Fathers. We do, however, find such things 


as angustia in the singular (Rom. viii, 35), while such singulars 
as fragrantia (Gen. xxvii, 27), were formed from the neuter 
plural of the participle. 
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Adjectives, since they agreed with nouns, either expressed 
or understood, naturally developed the same way. In addition 
they could, by a change of suffix, be made into adverbs or 
change their degree of comparison. Adverbs came to be formed 
by the addition of the feminine ablative mente, so that we must 
beware of translating this literally in every case. In the collect of 
Sts Perpetua and Felicity: Quas digna mente non possumus celebrare, 
it would certainly seem better to translate as “worthily” rather 
than as “with a worthy intention”. 

The comparative and superlative degrees followed the usual 
path of inflected words, a particle being adopted to express the 
meaning. This had already been the case in Classical Latin with 
adjectives ending in -ius and -eus, e.g. magis idoneus. The later 
particle was plus, which we find in Ezek. v, 6: Ut plus esset impia 
quam gentes. It is a common phenomenon in language for demon- 
stratives and other emphasizing words to lose force and hence 
require reinforcement of some sort. We are used in English to 
hear “this” and “‘that’’ strengthened by the addition of “here” 
and “there”, while the younger generation sometimes double 
the comparative, e.g. ““much more safer”. The same happened 
in late Latin; magis lost its force, so that we find plus magis quite 
frequently in the Vulgate: Tanto magis plus praedicabant (Mark 
vii, 36). Eventually magis became the Romance word for “but”: 
Nec quidquam profecerat, sed magis deterius habebat (Mark v, 26). 


It remains now to outline later uses of prepositions, not 
already dealt with. In the matter of case endings and preposi- 
tions one must be careful. As Rev. H. P. V. Nunn has said: 


In the Vulgate the influence of Hebrew . . . has given rise to 
some very peculiar methods of expressing comparison and the 
instrument, by means of prepositions. Greek is rich in preposi- 
tions and in delicate shades of meaning expressed by using the 
same preposition with different cases. The Latin translators have 
on the whole been very successful in rendering these Greek 
prepositions into Latin; but, in so doing, they have somewhat 
deviated from normal Latin usage.! 

1 An Introduction to Ecclesiastical Latin (C.U.P., 1927), p. 100. Examples of Greek 
idiom are noted passim, while pp. 100-13 take each each preposition in turn and note 


their use in translating Greek prepositiors. This section, although not foolproof, 
is particularly valuable. 
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The favourite preposition of Late Latin and the one most 
used in the Romance languages is de. Its genitive use has been 
outlined. In addition it supplanted a: Numquid colligunt de spinis 
uvas? (Matt. vii, 16) and also ex: De corde enim exeunt cogitationes 
malae (Matt. xv, 19). Its use as the partitive article is fore- 
shadowed in Afferte de piscibus (John xxi, 10) and Effundam de 
spiritu meo et prophetabunt (Acts ii, 18). It is used for the material 
composing a thing: Coronam de lapide pretioso (Ps. xx, 4). It even 
forms compounds with other prepositions: De sub cujus pede fons 
vious emanat (Antiphon, feast of St Clement). 

Next in importance comes ad. It is found with its Romance 
meaning of “fat”, as regards both place and time: Petrus autem 
stabat ad ostium foris (John xviii, 16); ad horam orationis nonam (Acts 
iii, 1). Another Romance meaning is “destined for”: Congrega eos 
quasi gregem ad victimam ( Jer. xii, 3). It was also used for the instru- 
ment in Late Latin: Ad manus autem illum trahentes (Acts ix, 8). 

It is an over-simplification, even of Classical usage, to say 
that the forms ab, abs, ex are to be used only before vowels. It 
would be nearer the truth to say that they must be used before 
vowels and may be used before consonants: abs te is Classical. 
A came to be used after a passive verb, not only with human 
agents but also with inanimate objects: Circumferuntur a modico 
gubernaculo (Jas. iii, 4). Absque and secus (=beside) are non- 
Classical: Absque peccato (Heb. iv, 15); secus viam (Matt. xxi, 19). 
Pro has a Romance meaning of “because of”: Exauditus est pro 
sua reverentia (Heb. v, 7). 

One modern French meaning of in is frequent in the Vul- 
gate. St Augustine comments on it: Dicimus “‘sedet in amicum’’, id 
est, velut amicus (Civ. Dei, 20, 19, 2). One can instance: Posui te in 
lucem gentium (Acts xiii, 47). Sub usually takes the ablative, even 
after verbs of motion: Ponunt eam sub modio (Matt. v, 15); super, 
on the other hand, usually takes the accusative to express local 
meaning, even when not after a verb of motion: Non est discu- 
pulus super magistrum (Matt. x, 24). With the ablative in Late 


Latin it means “as regards”: Super Ismael quoque exaudivi te (Gen. 
xvii, 20). 


Prepositions always offer difficulty in a foreign language 
since their use, apart from their literal meaning (usually relation 
Vol. xiv G 
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of place), is idiomatic and not logical. There is agreement 
between languages in expressing such phrases as “under the 
tree” but none, except by accident, in such phrases as “nine 
times out of ten”, “recognizing a person by his walk”. The ex. 
pression of these idioms is distributed among the prepositions in 
an apparently haphazard manner, and the distribution varies 
greatly in different languages. One must bear in mind that the 
distribution in Late Latin varies somewhat from that in Clas. 
sical, and that there are in addition many additional uses 
distributed, which relied formerly on simple case-endings. 
One has to be wary in translating patristic texts according 
to Classical rules of inflexion. Actual mistranslations may be 
comparatively rare, but one can often be puzzled as to just 
what is meant by a certain form. And perhaps rash judgement 
on the writer’s grammar is more frequent still. It should be a 
matter of surprise and thankfulness that the Fathers wrote in 
this literary Latin at a time when the Roman empire and 
language were breaking up into their component parts. 
Mark DILwortrH, 0.S.B. 


RONALD KNOX}! 


HEN the question of the choice of a biographer came 

to be discussed, Mgr Knox merely said, “without enthu- 
siasm”’: “Yes, I suppose someone will want to write something.” 
But he knew very well what he was doing in accepting the offer 
of Mr Evelyn Waugh, who had already been appointed sole 
literary executor. They had been friends for most of the time 
that had elapsed since Mr Waugh’s reception into the Church 
nearly thirty years ago. There was a clear mutual recognition 
of critical and literary quality that went beyond personal liking 
and religious fellow-feeling. 


He was well aware (says Mr Waugh) of the limitations of 
our friendship. I knew him primarily as a man of letters rather 
than as a priest; that is to say, I never went to confession to him 


ams ro Life of the Right Reverend Ronald Knox, by Evelyn Waugh. (Chapman & 
«) 30s. 
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or asked him for spiritual or moral advice. He also knew my 
curiosity and lack of discretion. He knew the kind of book I was 
likely to write and I believe this is what he wanted . . . as distinct 
from what a sober scholar or edifying colleague might have 
written. 


Many, we think, will be sure that this zs the kind of book he 
wanted. A very large number of persons have helped to provide 
the essential biographical facts. The long extracts which have 
recently appeared in The Tablet will have served to remind 
readers of the principal phases and episodes of Mgr Knox’s 
life and in so doing to indicate the general structure of the book. 
But the essential is the delineation of character and here Mr 
Waugh succeeds brilliantly. It is an extremely good biography, 
clear, terse, vivid, dignified withal and in admirable taste. If 
there are some sharp judgements the informed reader will be 
able to estimate for himself how far these are justified. He will 
constantly recognize the mot juste of the literary artist and in 
particular he will appreciate the delicate treatment of Ronald 
Knox’s early friendships and strong human affections. Of hagio- 
graphy there is no trace. The story is sombre because where 
there is genius there is suffering and Ronald Knox met with his 
share of tribulation, particularly in regard to the most impor- 
tant undertaking of his career. The obituaries had described the 
precociously clever youth, “the most brilliant Etonian in living 
memory”, the young man who, radiant, gay, adorned with 
shining gifts, had been a legend almost from boyhood and 
seemed destined for dazzling successes and an immense celebrity. 
They did not and could not reveal how much there was on the 
other side, how much a man who was physically delicate, gentle, 
diffident and abnormally sensitive could suffer despite the 
strength supplied by his priestly vocation, despite his deep 
spirituality, his extraordinary industry and his inherited apti- 
tude for the literary apostolate. 

Though he was truly described as the wittiest clergyman 
since Sydney Smith, we do not find as many of those quips and 
flashes of merriment as legend would lead us to expect. The 
biography is sparse in anecdote. The man who could write after 
his reception at Farnborough: “Now I belong to the same 
church as Judas Iscariot”; who could recommend the Greek 
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Testament as a useful “crib” to the Douay version, who could 
announce a very serious surgical operation with: “I am told 
you can do as well with a; as with a:”, could have supplied the 
material for a whole treasury of wit and humour, but the 
biographer has dealt economically with that side of his work. 
Nor indeed is he uncritical. Without undue emphasis Mr 
Waugh indicates some of his subject’s limitations: that he was 
never “‘a good mixer”, that he was shy with strangers, that he 
could not be at ease with people recently met, that his social 
preferences were very marked, that only a restricted circle of 
friends of similar origins and background could really know him. 

These idiosyncrasies largely conditioned his life and work. 
Though a secular priest he never had any pastoral experience 
and never lived in a presbytery, yet he would have been no 
more comfortable in a House of Studies than he was at St 
Edmund’s. Much of his life was lived in rooms set apart for 
him in country houses. He only once administered Extreme 
Unction, only once saw a dead body. When the Assumption 
Convent School was “evacuated” to Aldenham he stipulated 
that he should not be expected to sing High Mass or to perform 
any ceremonies but the distribution of ashes on Ash Wednesday. 
A profound classical scholar, he took no interest in seeing Italy 
and Greece, had no desire ever to go abroad or to take a holiday 
otherwise than by staying in the houses of his friends. He did 
not seem to be keenly aware of the visual arts. Nor could he, 
who had founded the (Anglican) Society of St Peter and St 
Paul, take any interest in ecclesiastical Rome; “‘a poor sailor,” 
he said, “should keep away from the engine-room.” 

There was doubtless some instinctive wisdom of self-preser- 
vation in all this for he had to husband his strength and keep 
everything for his chosen work. Thus he recoiled sharply from 
any kind of responsibility for organization or from any exercise 
of authority; he firmly declined the presidency of St Edmund’s, 
Old Hall, offered to him by Cardinal Hinsley, and charac- 
terized the idea of his ever accepting a bishopric as absurd. The 
clearest indication of his resolve to follow his own bent (and 
nothing else if possible) was his oft-repeated dictum that a 
man’s first duty is to his own plans. 

He seems never to have recovered from the loss of his whole 
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set of intimate friends through the slaughter of the First World 
War. Yet his need of affectionate and understanding com- 
panionship was as great as ever. It was well that during the 
last years he had it in abundance from those devoted friends 
whose kindness not only enabled him to complete his chosen 
work but actually preserved and prolonged his life. Like 
Maurice Baring, with whom he had much in common, he 
revelled in private jokes, private language and parlour-games 
of his own contrivance. He was a denizen of a small cosy private 
world; the phrase: “the sun that rises over Wadham and sets 
over Worcester”’ is surely indicative, and nothing gave him so 
much pleasure as being elected an honorary Fellow of Trinity. 

Mr Waugh makes no secret of the fact that Ronald Knox 
was addicted to depression and irritation over very small things, 
that much of the necessarily promiscuous hospitality of the 
Chaplaincy at Oxford was the outcome of his scrupulous sense 
of duty and extreme innate courtesy rather than of any sort of 
inclination. He was always at people’s service yet he was 
always glad when they had gone. Of the efficacy of that 
“assignment” he was sceptical and he was heard to say at one 
of the Annual Meetings of the Chaplaincy Fund that he doubted 
whether all that had been any use. Humility? Doubtless. But 
there was likewise scepticism and despondency. On the other 
hand, it is impossible to read the long extract from The Whole 
Art of Chaplaincy, describing in wryly humorous fashion all that 
had to be done singlehanded by the Chaplain every Sunday 
without a feeling of regret—almost of indignation—that a man 
} so delicate and so gifted should have had to perform so many, 
and such, tasks without any assistance. 

Readers of Mr Waugh’s novels will have expected a certain 
sharp candour. 


He was under no illusion (we are told) that all priests were 
like the London Oratorians, the Farnborough Benedictines [i.e. 
of 1917] or Father Martindale, s.}. He had grown up to believe, 
with his Anglican friends, that except for a few illustrious con- 
verts the Roman clergy were a rough and rather tricky lot. 


Mr Waugh’s admiration for Cardinal Bourne is well this 
side of idolatry and he explains that the Cardinal “combined 
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a genuine, personal humility with an exceedingly lofty concep. 
tion of the dignity of his position and with an absolute con- 
fidence in all his opinions (which he believed to have been 
revealed to him in prayer)”. Ronald Knox was thus kept a long 
time teaching at St Edmund’s because the Cardinal believed 
that the arrangement was twice blessed; it benefited the semina- 
rists to get their Latin and Greek from a renowned scholar and 
it benefited the scholar in that he was absorbing Catholic 
priestly life as well as customs and ceremonies. It is unlikely 
that Ronald Knox would ever had been appointed to the Ox- 
ford Chaplaincy but for the persistent and persuasive advocacy 
of F. F. Urquhart. 

The predecessor in that post, Mgr A. S. Barnes, is very well 
hit off. 


He was a well-bred man with a discursive and curious mind 
that was full of antiquarian speculation! and oddities of infor- 
mation. He was no scholar, as the University understood the 
term, and perhaps for that reason the more welcome at high 
tables. . . . It would have suited many of the younger dons that 
the Church should still be represented by a genial and pic- 
turesque anachronism than by a sounder scholar and sharper wit 
than themselves. 


Again, “Canon (afterwards Archbishop) Myers? was a 
bland, learned, dilatory man to whose kindness of heart Ronald 
later paid tribute” and, farther on in the story, with reference 
to the Manual of Prayers, “delegation of any task to Bishop Myers 
notoriously meant its relegation to oblivion”. On Archbishop 
Amigo, Mr Waugh limits himself to the remark that he con- 
stitutionally resisted change of any kind. The dissensions over 
the translation are not minimized and we are told of Ronald’s 
delight when in Liddell and Scott he came across the verb 
“vmwmdlw'’? of which the literal meaning is to give a man a 
black eye. In the same vein he gleefully quotes from On Englishing 
the Bible: 

1 He was an armchair archaeologist and a “‘Baconian” and he clung to a very 
absurd theory about the identity of the Man in the Iron Mask. 


2 President of St Edmund’s College, 1918-32. 


* Fr Hugh Pope, o.p., and Fr Martindale, s.j., were pertinacious critics of the 
Knox version. 
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The clergy, no doubt, search the Scriptures more eagerly and 
yet, when I used to go round preaching a good deal, and would 
ask the parish priest for a Bible to verify my text from, there 
was generally an ominous pause of twenty minutes or so before 
he returned, banging the leaves of the sacred volume and visibly 
blowing on the top. 


The last of the six Tablet extracts revealed the prolonged 
discussions and correspondence over the translation of the New 
Testament. In alluding to the trouble over the Manual of Prayers, 
Mr Waugh does not make it clear that the book was full of 
misprints and mistakes. He prints a letter from Ronald Knox 
to the then! Archbishop of Birmingham in which the former 
declares that certain errors of inadvertency, errors about indul- 
gences and some strange Latinity were not his fault and that it 
could all have easily been put right; but it must be obvious 
that a book of such importance, finely printed at the Cambridge 
University Press, would not have been lightly withdrawn. The 
manner, however, of the withdrawal during the vacancy of the 
see of Westminster after the death of Cardinal Hinsley in March 


| 1943 gave Ronald Knox just cause for complaint and for deeper 


dejection, though he actually said very little about it; but taci- 
tum vivit sub pectore vulnus. He had struck something quite out- 
side his experience or comprehension. The biographer says 
roundly of this episode that it affords an example of his scrupu- 
lous courtesy in dealing with opponents who were not especially 
graced with that quality; that it is an example of the official 
frustration of his talents; and that it was a fulfilment of the 
warnings of his Anglican friends (1915-17) as to what would 
befall him if he became a Catholic. 

Further, on the whole question of the translation of the New 
Testament, Mr Waugh remarks that none of the bishops of that 
time had any pretension to biblical scholarship; none had even 
taught Scripture in a seminary. Throughout the whole business 
Ronald Knox had, however, enjoyed the general and warm 
support of both Cardinal Hinsley and Cardinal Griffin and he 
received considerable expert assistance from Mgr J. M. T. 
Barton. It must have been largely due to Cardinal Griffin that 
the only satisfactory conclusion was at Jength reached—three 

1 Thomas Leighton Williams, 1929-46. 
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years after the completion of the work. On 14 November 1955 
the event was magnificently celebrated by the publishers. In the 
characteristic and inimitable speech with which Ronald Knox 
delighted the 200 guests he made jokes about the opposition 
he had had to endure, and suggested that whenever the time 
came to reconsider the Knox version it should simply be 
scrapped and the whole task done afresh. 

Chapter V, aptly styled Hortus Conclusus, recounts the last 
years 1947-57 at Mells. There a new serenity came upon hin, 
“sunset and evening glow”; it was his Isle of Avilion after the 
long struggle. Already he had bidden farewell, as it were, to 
Oxford in the exquisite Let Dons Delight, and the curtain had 
fallen upon Aldenham. With failing strength but with the same 
industry, his work went on unremittingly. He told friends that 
Mells was “great fun but demoralizing, bad for work com- 
pared with Aldenham”; but he never relaxed until his health 
had collapsed altogether. He was still occupied with his trans- 
lation. On Englishing the Bible came out in 1949 and it was 
followed in 1950 by that astonishing survey which he dubbed 
Enthusiasm. Then the three “Slow Motion” books, more Sermons, 
and Conferences and reprints. The long bibliography lists four 
-posthumous works with “others in preparation”. 

In the last months of his life he was devotedly tended by 
Mrs Asquith and Lady Eldon to such effect that, though very 
ill and actually doomed, he was able to go to Oxford to deliver 
his Romanes Lecture, On English Translation. 

The last pages of Mr Waugh’s fine book are indeed moving. 
He ends it with an extract from Fr Martin D’Arcy’s noble 
panegyric at the Solemn Requiem in Westminster Cathedral 
and with the Invocation for a projected work of apologetics that 
was never completed. The biographer surmises that his work 
will prove the forerunner of many weightier studies; these may 
be weightier, but they are not likely to be better. In this work 
of affectionate friendship and high accomplishment he has 
enabled us all to glimpse something of the heart and soul as 
well as the mind of a priest and, as G. K. Chesterton once wrote: 

To see wit, laughter and the Popish creed 
Cluster and sparkle in the name of Knox. 


J. J. Dwyer 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
EXxACTITUDE IN RECKONING THE EUCHARISTIC FAST 


Regatillo, in Sal Terrae, has given what he considers sound 
canonical reasons for holding, contrary to your rigorous opinion 
in THE CLercy Review, January 1959, p. 36, that the periods 
of the eucharistic fast need not be reckoned with mathematical 
exactitude; but there are practical reasons also. The terminus ad 
quem cannot be predicted with accuracy, the faithful in general 
cannot be expected to have reliable clocks, correctly set, or 
take watches to church for consultation, and the practical result 
of strictly interpreting a law made, not by punctilious Anglo- 
Saxons, but by men of a wide humanity living in an Eternal 
City where time is of little importance, is to foster scruples 
which impede rather than facilitate frequent Communion. Are 
these not sufficient grounds for rejecting your rigorist inter- 
pretation? (J. O. O'R.) 


REPLY 


Our correspondent can rest assured that we have no pro- 
fessional interest in the maintenance of mathematical exactitude 
for its own sake, nor any personal preference for rigorism in 
regard to this or any other law. Our job, as we see it, is to 
interpret the law according to the accepted principles and to be 
ready to concede right of way to any opinion which can reason- 
ably be said to enjoy intrinsic or extrinsic probability. In the 
above-mentioned reply, we gave the canonical reasons for deny- 
ing intrinsic probability to the view that the legislator did not 
mean the three-hour and one-hour periods of the fast to be 
reckoned exactly, reasons which still seem to us to be valid; nor 
could we find evidence of sufficient support to make it, accord- 
ing to the usual norm, extrinsically probable. Regatillo is a 
name to conjure with, but his was, at the time, the only name 
we could quote in support of that view, and we have since heard 
of only one other, Mgr James Madden of the Australasian Catholic 
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Record.1 Two swallows do not make a summer. It therefore stil 
seems fair to say, with the well-informed Fr F. J. Connell, 
C.8s.R., of the American Ecclesiastical Review,? that theologians are 
well-nigh unanimously agreed, against Regatillo, on the neces. 
sity of observing the rule exactly, and that, in view of the 
interpretation of previous laws and the lack of evidence of any 
change in the official documents, it is hard to see how the 
lenient view can be followed in practice. 

As to the arguments adduced by our correspondent, the first 
(impredictability of the precise moment of Communion) would 
have greater force, if communicants were under obligation, not 
merely to fast for three hours, but to fast not a minute more; 
whereas, of course, the insistence of the law is simply on the 
minimum length of fast required. There is nothing in it to 
prevent anyone from fasting a somewhat longer period in order 
to allow an adequate margin for error in estimating the terminus 
ad quem, and, if this is uncertain, or one’s clocks are known to 
be unreliable or incorrectly set, that is the evident course to 
adopt. Those who persist in cutting it so fine that they are occa- 
sionally caught out, e.g. because the priest omits the usual 
sermon or runs short of ideas, have only themselves to blame. 
The same used to apply, under the old law, to those who chose 
to eat up to the minute of what they thought to be midnight 
and then found that their clock had stopped or was running 
slow. Unreliable timepieces were as common then as they are 
now, and many of the faithful had none at all to consult; yet the 
law certainly insisted on a fast lasting at least from the moment 
of midnight, computed with mathematical exactitude according 
to one or other of the canonically permitted reckonings. 

Again, if the “rigorist” interpretation of the new law pro- 
vides an occasion for scruples, so also did the rigorous inter- 
pretation of the old law (which no one questioned); but, then as 
now, the occasion was limited to those who freely chose to take 
risks. In any case, a scruple is defined as an unreasonable fear of 
breaking the law. Those who take risks with the law, by extend- 
ing their liberty unreliably to the last uncertain second, have 


+ Theological Studies, June 1959, p. 258, reports him as holding that the rule 
“admits of parvity of matter—a few minutes”, which is not quite the same as 
holding that the law is satisfied with an approximate reckoning. 
2 September 1958, p. 198, as summarized in Canon Law Abstracts, II, p. 10. 
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perfectly good reason to fear that they may violate it. It is not 
ascruple, nor has it any bearing on the interpretation of the 
law. 

As for the wide humanity of the men who made the law, it 
is perhaps sufficient to observe that the strict interpretation is 
not peculiar to “punctilious Anglo-Saxons”, but is shared by 
men like Fr Hirth, s.j., who, in addition to breathing the time- 
less atmosphere of the Eternal City, are called into consultation 
by the legislators. 

It is, of course, not impossible that the lenient view may 
eventually collect sufficient support to make it probable, or 
even obtain official approval. If that were to happen, we should 
promptly acknowledge the fact, though not without some appre- 
hension that it would provide a more fertile ground for scruples 
than the present exactitude. Meanwhile, however, we think it 
more profitable to our readers to report on the situation with 
objectivity, as far as our information goes, rather than indulge 
in humane guesswork about the mind of the legislator. 


CANONICAL SENILITY AND THE EvuCHARISTIC FAstT 


The late Canon Mahoney, in THe CLErcy Review, March 
1954, p- 173, thought it probable that old age, beginning with 
one’s sixtieth year, could be taken as equivalent to infirmity for 
the purpose of the relaxation of the eucharistic fast accorded by 
Christus Dominus, if the person asserted that he found it difficult 
to fast. Since the revised discipline of Sacram Communionem does 
not require as a condition of exemption that the infirm should 
experience grave inconvenience in observing the fast, may one 
hold that anyone who has reached his sixtieth year is entitled to 
use this exemption? (W.) 


REPLY 


Sacram Communionem, n. 4: “Infirmi, quamvis non decum- 
bant, potum non alcoholicum et veras ac proprias medicinas, 
sive liquidas sive solidas, ante Missae celebrationem vel Eucha- 
tistiae receptionem sine temporis limite sumere possunt.” 
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The mere attainment of one’s sixtieth year does not, in our 
opinion, automatically entitle anyone to use the concession 
which the revised discipline makes to the infirm’; neither did 
Canon Mahoney claim that it did so under Christus Dominus, 
What he said was that “pending an official clarification, sixty 
(i.e. after one’s fifty-ninth birthday) may be taken as probably 
the age which is equivalent, presumptively at least, to infirmity”! 
The operative word, we feel sure he would have agreed, is 
‘‘presumptively”’. It is a question of a presumption, i.e. “a prob- 
able conjecture about something uncertain” (canon 1825, §1), 
rather than of a biological equivalence. 

It can be readily conceded that old age warrants, in common 
estimation, a presumption of infirmity, however much indi- 
vidual persons of mature years may tend to question either the 
premiss or its conclusion; but not all canonists would agree that 
there is a presumption of law, “quae ab ipsa lege statuitur” 
(canon 1825, §1), to the effect that everyone who has entered 
upon his sixtieth year is suffering from the debilitating con- 
sequences of senility. The law, in canon 88, defines the ages of 
infancy, puberty, minority and majority, but, perhaps out of 
tactful regard for the feelings of those who hold a man to be 
“only as old as he feels”, it nowhere attempts a definition of 
old age. The most it does is to make occasional concessions to 
those of maturer years, but even in these it follows no fixed rule. 
Thus, though canon 1254, §2, exempts those who have attained 
their sixtieth year from the observance of the Church’s fasting 
days (hence the alleged presumption of law), the Jubilee decree 
of 1950 limited the faculty of gaining the indulgence, without 
making the normally required pilgrimage to Rome, to those 
who had reached the age of seventy. 

Even, however, if it be accepted that old age begins, for 
canonical purposes, with one’s sixtieth year, it does not follow 
that all who have attained this age benefit automatically by 
the concession made in n. 4 of Sacram Communionem. One might 
reasonably have deduced this conclusion, if the concession had 
been made to the “infirm and old’, but it has not. Neither 


1 So too the Homiletic and Pastoral Review, February 1958, as reported in Canon 
Law Abstracts, I, p. 11. 
® Loc. cit., p. 174. Italics added. 
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Christus Dominus, nor Sacram Communionem makes any express 
reference to the old as such; in both cases the concession is 


expressly, and presumably of set purpose, limited to the “infirm”. 
The only difference between the two documents is that the 
earlier one required infirmity to be coupled with grave incon- 
venience in the observance of the fast, whereas the later docu- 
ment is satisfied with infirmity; but infirmity from some cause 
or other, old age included, there clearly must be. Even grant- 
ing, therefore, that the onset of one’s sixtieth year induces a 
legal presumption of infirmity, one must conclude that it is, in 
relation to the present eucharistic discipline, a praesumptio iuris 
simpliciter which, as canon 1826 says, must yield in face of direct 
proof to the contrary, and not a praesumptio iuris et de i ture, such 
as could only be overthrown by showing that the premiss itself 
was not verified. In other words, a person who has attained his 
sixtieth year may have a canonical reason for thinking that he 
is infirm enough to benefit by the concession made to the 
infirm, but if, in fact, he is fortunate enough not to have 
begun to feel the effects of senility, he must wait until he does. 
On the other hand, neither he nor his advisers need be scru- 
pulous in deciding that he is no exception to the general 
presumption. 































CARE OF THE DYING AFTER LAST SACRAMENTS 


What is the nature and extent of a priest’s obligation to a 
dying person who lingers on for some days or weeks after 
receiving the last sacraments? There would seem to be a minor 
obligation to supply the commendatio animae when the end comes, 
and it is clearly of counsel at least that the priest should pay 
occasional visits, but is he under obligation to return in order to 
repeat sacramental absolution and Viaticum? In public instruc- 
tions, should the faithful be told to summon the priest, not only 
when a person is dangerously ill, but again when death is 
imminent, even though the last sacraments have already been 
administered? (H.) 

‘It need not be grave; and so, for example, a person troubled by a persistent 
cough need not hesitate to soothe it with cough drops within the hour preceding 


Mass or Communion. Cf. Connell, in American Ecclesiastical Review, May 1958, p. 
350 (Canon Law Abstracts, I, p. 11). 


THE CLERGY REVIEW 


REPLY 


Canon 467, §1: “Debet parochus . . . administrare Sacra. 
menta fidelibus, quoties legitime petant. . . .” 

Canon 468, §1: “Sedula cura et effusa caritate debet paro. 
chus aegrotos in sua paroecia, maxime vero morti proximos, 
adiuvare, eos sollicite Sacramentis reficiendo eorumque anima 
Deo commendando.” 

i. This is a question which, in view of the diversity of local 
and personal circumstances, can only be decided in individual 
instances by the honest conscience of the priest concerned, with 
due regard to the demands of justice, charity and prudence, 
The claims which some may have on his charity in the abstract 
are commonly limited in the concrete by his obligations of 
justice to others, and even by prudence in the expenditure of 
his available time and energy. We must therefore keep largely 
to generalities in our answer, and, to avoid further complica. 
tions, we shall limit our attention to priests who have care 
of souls. The obligations of other priests are governed by the 
general principles of charity to those in spiritual need.! 

The general principle is that those who have care of souls 
are bound in justice to administer sacraments to those under 
their charge, whenever they are legitimately requested to do so, 
i.e. whenever the petitioner is capable of the sacrament, duly 
disposed to receive it, and moved by a right intention, such as 
his need of the sacrament or the spiritual benefit to be derived 
from it. The obligation is one of justice, because acceptance of 
the pastoral charge involves a tacit contract to this effect, and 
it is of its nature grave. An occasional refusal of a legitimate 
request from a person in no grave spiritual need would not be 
more than venially sinful, because of the smallness of the matter; 
but even a single refusal to a person in grave need or under 
grave obligation to receive the sacrament, or a habitual reluc- 
tance or tardiness in responding to legitimate requests, especially 
from the dying, is objectively a grave matter.” 

In cases of lesser urgency, a pastor can be excused from this 
grave obligation by a proportionately serious inconvenience; 


1 Cf. canon 892, §2. 
2 Cf. Noldin- itt, Summa Theol. Mor., Ill, n. 34. 
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but no inconvenience, not even proximate danger to his health 
pr life, can excuse him from his duty of adminisistering, per se 
or per alios, the necessary sacraments (i.e. Penance or Baptism, 
ns the case may be) to those who are in grave spiritual necessity, 
n the sense that, left to themselves, they would have serious 
difficulty in obtaining or regaining the state of grace and would 
probably be lost.? 
In applying these principles to the case in question, it can 
ormally be assumed that the grave spiritual need or grave 
obligation of a dying person has been substantially satisfied by 
his reception of the last sacraments, at least if he was able to 
make a conscious and apparently sincere confession. This, how- 
ever, needless to say, does not extinguish his right to further 
ministrations, nor the pastor’s duty to supply them. If, after 
receiving the last sacraments, he lingers on in danger of death, 
he can reasonably and legitimately request further administra- 
tions of Viaticum, and the pastor is under obligation to comply 
with the request, unless, in a particular case, it would involve an 
excessive inconvenience or burden. Since, however, canon 864, 
§3, merely says that the repetition of Viaticumis “both lawful and 
fitting’, it would seem that an occasional refusal, even without 
adequate excuse, would not constitute a grave neglect of duty. 
A pastor’s duty in regard to repetition of sacramental abso- 
lution binds more strictly, both because absolution may be 
morally necessary to the dying person’s salvation, and because 
canon 892 declares that those who have care of souls “are 
gravely bound in justice” to hear the confessions of those under 
their charge “whenever they reasonably ask to be heard”. The 
request of a dying person who lingers on after receiving the last 
sacraments must surely be presumed to be reasonable, even 
when it is made only from a desire of peace of conscience or the 
grace of the sacrament. If no request is made, a pastor who 
fails to provide a further opportunity for confession cannot, in 
our opinion, be charged with a grave breach of justice; but a 
grave obligation of charity might well arise, if the dying person 
is known to be liable to relapse into grave sin and to need con- 
stant attention to the very end.? Moreover, if a dying person 


1 §.C.Conc., 12 and 26 October 1 576, quoted by St Alphonsus, Theol. Mor., 
lib. VI, n. 293. 


* Genicot-Gortebecke, Inst. Theol. Mor., 11, n. 768. 
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was unconsciouswhen first visited and has consequently received 
only conditional absolution and Extreme Unction, the priest js 
gravely bound to return to him when he recovers consciousney 
(while remaining in danger), in order to hear his confession and 
enable him to receive a certainly valid absolution! and fulfil 
the grave obligation of Viaticum.? Finally, if, after a recovery, 
he falls into “‘a new danger of death” (canon 940, §2), even of 
the same illness, a fresh anointing is required and the pastor is 
no less bound to supply it than he was before.® 

ii. The obligation of returning to read the Ordo commends 
tionis animae over a dying person, when death is imminent, is not 
grave,‘ and in view of the common difficulty of accurately 
determining the appropriate moment, a busy priest may not 
have to look far for a sufficient excuse. It is, however, one of the 
duties which canon 468 urges him to fulfil “‘effusa caritate’’, and 
such charity looks for opportunities rather than excuses. The 
same principle should be applied to all those other attentions, 
such as regular visits and opportunities for Confession and Com- 
munion, which those who linger on in a fatal illness may not 
strictly need, in the absolute sense, but which commonly benefit 
them to a degree out of all proportion to the labour and 
inconvenience involved for the priest. 

iii. In public instructions, it would seem that the faithful 
should be urged to comply with the rubric of the Ritual, tit. VI, 
cap. II, n. 15: “ut, si morbus ingravescat, vel infirmus incipiat 
agonizare, statim ipsum Parochum accersant, ut morientem 
adiuvet eiusque animam Deo commendet’’. Since the priest 
may well have prior claims demanding his attention, it would 
perhaps be prudent to remind the faithful that he may not 
always be able to respond to the summons to assist at the agony 
of those whom he has already fortified with the last sacraments, 
but they should normally give him the opportunity to decide 
according to his charity and conscience whether he can come. 


L. L. McR. 


1 According to the more common opinion, an absolution given without the 
essential actus poenitentis is invalid. 

* Canon 864, §1. 

3 Cf. McCarthy, Problems in Theology, I, p. 315. 

* Cf. Mahoney, Priests’ Problems, qu. 158. 
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English Influences on Early American Catholicism. By Mother Mary 
Peter Carthy, 0.s.u. (The Catholic University of America Press. 
Paper-bound. $1.75.) 

Ir 1s not every thesis submitted for the Ph.D. that is very interesting 

or informative, but this dissertation, based on the archives of the 

dioceses of Baltimore and New York and of the American Catholic 
universities and sponsored by Mgr John Tracy Ellis, will assuredly 
repay perusal. The terminal dates, 1790-1852, which respectively 
signify the inauguration of the American hierarchy and the opening 
of the First Council of Baltimore, enable the talented author to 
present a compact view of the subject without having to plunge 
into any of the subsequent complexities of American Catholic life. 

As one would expect, this study is in some measure an exposition 
of parallels. The sombre first chapter explains how the intensely 
anti-Catholic atmosphere of England at the outset of the seventeenth 
century was brought to America, how severe and widespread dis- 
abilities were imposed in Virginia; how toleration of Catholics was 
overthrown even in Maryland during the period of the English 
Commonwealth when the observance of Christmas was a criminal 
offence. The renewal of all restrictions in 1704 is an obvious parallel 
to the William and Mary code; so strong and persistent was the 
hostility that in 1765 John Adams of Massachusets could declare: 
“Roman Catholics are as scarce as a comet or an earthquake.” 

The famous Quebec Act of 1774 whereby the Canadian Catholics 
received toleration and a measure of justice caused another violent 
anti-Catholic outbreak in the American Colonies, although their 
Protestant fervour did not prevent them from instantly trying to win 
Canada to their cause. They actually proposed the sort of union 
that exists in the Swiss cantons. Nor did their zeal for “civil and 
religious liberty”’ preclude them from nullifying the British blockade 
of the French and Spanish West Indies by supplying them with 
provisions during the war. However, the effect of all their invectives 
was to make the Canadians remain firmly loyal to George III. 

The ecclesiastical jurisdiction over the American Colonies, vested 
in the Vicar Apostolic of the London District, was practically abro- 
gated by the achievement of American independence and the 
inevitable demand for “‘a native bishop” soon made itself heard 
very plainly. The illustrious John Carroll himself expressed it thus: 
“If we are to have a Bishop, he shall not be in partibus (a refined 
Roman contrivance) but an ordinary national bishop, in whose 
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appointment Rome shall have no share, so that we are very easy 
about their [i.e. Propaganda’s] machinations.” They intended from 
the first to choose their bishop themselves and naturally it was 
Carroll. 

Mother Carthy rightly lays stress on the fact that the “native” 
hierarchy derives from the Catholic Church in England by reason 
of the consecration of John Carroll in the chapel of Lulworth Castle, 
“the aristocratic stronghold of an old Catholic family”, and she is 
careful to point out that Carroll’s projects for a seminary and a 
college received financial support from the English Catholics. Eng. 
lish ideas and standards in Law, Letters, Politics, Economics and 
Science were already taking root in the American Colonies and 
indeed English cisalpinism, largely the result of the position of the 
priests as family chaplains to the Catholic gentry, had its counter. 
part on the other side of the Atlantic. Unwelcome recommendations 
from Ireland with regard to American appointments evoked the 
sharp comment from Carroll to Plowden (they were always in confi- 
dential correspondence), that he had long known the wonderful 
activity of Irish friars to get their heads into mitres. 

There was some excuse for not leaning much on Propaganda, 
even when allowance is made for the difficulty of communication 
then. In May 1793 a Bavarian ex-Jesuit was elected coadjutor to 
Carroll for the see of Baltimore. In October of that year he died. 
Two months afterwards, Pius VI appointed him Bishop of Samosata, 
i.p.t. In 1794 the Roman officials discovered that he was dead. 
Leonard Neale was chosen as coadjutor in 1795 and the Bull of 
consecration arrived in 1800. 

The Oxford Movement likewise had its counterpart and the 
works of the Tractarians made many conversions in Episcopalian 
circles. About the same time the Irish Famine 1846-7 had the same 
effect in creating a vast Irish immigration, but Mother Carthy is 
careful to point out that cultural leadership remained with the 
English element in the States. In the matter of the Press the parallel 
does not hold, for it would be difficult to discern any equivalent to 
The Dublin Review, The Month, or The Tablet—let alone The Rambler. 
Yet Newman tried to secure the co-operation of that fiery apostle, 
Orestes Brownson, for the projected Catholic University in Ireland. 
There was likewise a plan for a new translation of the Scriptures. 
Francis Kenrick, Bishop of Philadelphia, was the active spirit and 
it was proposed by the Americans that he and Newman should 
collaborate as editors. This would doubtless have created difficulties, 
but in any event the project foundered in much the same way as all 
Newman’s enterprises and probably for the same reasons. Mean- 
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while, a lot of churches had to be built and Pugin’s insatiable 
passion for the Gothic found a disciple and emulator when Patrick 
Keeley designed over a hundred neo-Gothic churches in the U.S.A. 

Finally, it was in May 1852 that the American bishops assem- 
bled at Baltimore for their First Plenary Council, an event fully and 
faithfully reported by The Tablet. Two months later, in July 1852, 
came the memorable Synod at Oscott, where Newman delivered 
his immortal sermon on The Second Spring. 


Moses and the Vocation of the Jewish People. By André Neher. Trans- 
lated by Irene Marinoff. Men of Wisdom Books. (New York, 
Harper. London, Longmans. 1959. 6s.) 


Tus remarkable booklet (192 pp. and 92 illustrations), well 
printed on good paper, will doubtless obtain an enormous circula- 
tion. It is evidently intended for the modern Jew, with the double 
object of reminding him of the life and work of Moses and of pro- 
viding him with a handy conspectus of the origins and development of 
the faith of Israel. To all such it must be informative and inspiring, 
and there will be few, outside the rabbinate and certain learned 
circles, who will not derive much enlightenment from its perusal. 
The book is a compendium of wide-ranging and diversified content 
and, in its surprising wealth of illustration, is itself one of the Hagga- 
dah. 

All that is known of Moses and the full story of the Exodus will 
be found here. The author has worked out a fully articulated 
parallel between the oppression by the Theban Pharaohs in their 
cruel and maniacal lust of power and the tribulation of the Jews 
under Hitler. Extracts from the Pentateuch (in the R.V.), chron- 
ology, the monuments, are all used to build up the narrative, and 
there is even a precise account of what is involved in making bricks 
without straw. 

An interesting dissertation—appropriately divided into seven 
parts—deals with “The Faith kept by the Jewish People with 
Moses” and so the reader is led on to the vindication of Zionism, the 
establishment of the State of Israel which, though perhaps contrary 
to politics, economics and worldly wisdom, is declared to be a 
spiritual reality derived directly from the mission of Moses. Mr 
Neher’s manner throughout is balanced and explanatory and, 
though Christianity and Islam necessarily come into the story, 
there is no trace of controversial asperity. 

A fourfold chronological table (Religious Events, Great Men, 
Political Events, etc.), bibliographical notes, and notes on the 
provenance of the illustrations all add to the usefulness of the little 
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volume. The latter are certainly remarkable. They range from 
Karnak and Thebes and the Dead Sea Scrolls, through a long series 
of mediaeval Haggadah to pictures by Chagall and contemporary 
photographs. Very curious and suggestive is an illustration of the 
way in which the “Ten Commandments of the French Republic’ 
Frangais ton pays defendras ... Tous les Tyrans tu poursuivras, etc., were 
framed in imitation of the Tables of the Law. 
J. J. Dwyer 


Handing on the Faith. By Joseph Andreas Jungmann. Translated and 
revised by A, N. Fuerst—with supplementary material by J. D, 
Crichton. Pp. 445. (Herder-Burns Oates. 355.) 


WHEN we are very young, we are full of enthusiastic energy about 
convert-making; everybody within reach has to be brought into the 
Church. As time goes on there are those who, while still feeling the 
desire to keep the doors open and welcoming, see perhaps a more 
urgent priority than convert-making: namely to help our Lord to 
revivify and renew His Church nearer to His Heart’s desire, so that 
He will be lifted up. One of the foremost of the companions of that 
ever-renewed Round Table in our time has been the Austrian, 
Fr Josef Andreas Jungmann, s.j. Most of us have heard of him in 
connexion with the Mass. He, more than anyone, has brought the 
liturgical movement to its climax by convincing the Church, in head 
and members, of the strange thing that had happened to the most 
central and intimate mystery. Somehow or other, in the course of 
centuries, the people for whom it had been devised had almost been 
crowded out of their place in it; had turned nearly into spectators, 
like people sitting at their separate little tables watching some enter- 
tainment at a restaurant. Others writers had urged more “partici- 
pation at Mass” but Fr Jungmann with his quiet but unyielding 
scholarship was the one who made plain the historical necessity for 
such disturbing changes. 

Meanwhile, the other chief sacrament of the Church is baptism, 
and here, too, Fr Jungmann had discoveries to communicate. In 
his younger days this professor had once engaged in pastoral work, 
and his experiences of preaching and teaching were duly assimilated 
and even sometimes renewed, as he tells us himself. Doubtless, too, 
he baptized some babies, and like any curate in London on a Sunday 
afternoon baptizing half a dozen in a row, he must have wondered 
how the Church came to develop such a strange medley of half 
intelligible ceremonies for the purpose. You and I, when we are 
told that the infant-baptism rite is a telescoping of various cere- 
monies that were once spread over months or years of catechv- 
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menate, shrug our shoulders and pour out another cup of tea. But 
for the consecrated scholar, here is a problem of the past to be 
elucidated and perhaps one of the present or the future to be 
worked out. 

Not that Fr Jungmann has much to say about baptism itself, in 
this book at any rate. Nevertheless, it has been the thought of bap- 
tism that dominated the whole concept of instruction in the Church 
and made her so seemingly tardy and hesitant about breaking the 
Bread of the Word. In the beginning, instruction was conceived as 
preparation for baptism; once baptized the Christian was expected 
to pick up what further mental nourishment his faith needed from 
the liturgy. At the same time, there were from the beginning many 
cradle Christians, baptized as infants in the faith of their parents: 
the astonishing thing (astonishing to us now) is that almost up to the 
Reformation the Church showed no special interest in their instruc- 
tion. The Empire turned Christian, and the catechumenates were 
carefully systematized; but still nobody thought of starting Christian 
schools for the cradle Christians: they were left to pick up what they 
could from their parents and from the liturgy. The barbarian 
nations were converted (sometimes in rather wholesale fashion as by 
Charlemagne) and for them the catechumenate became very sketchy 
and the Latin liturgy much less effective as education; but the laity 
in general had nothing except what they got from their parents, 
or perhaps from their priest during their Easter confession. Only in 
the later Middle Ages were there any systematic attempts at pulpit 
instructions, mostly about conduct, and even that must have been 
crippled by the Black Death, with its catastrophic effect on the 
education of the clergy. The Reformation shook everybody up 
thoroughly, and the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries saw the 
beginning of Christian day schools, and Sunday Schools for the poor. 
Yet it was not until the era of compulsory universal education, 
almost in our own lifetime, that the Church seemed to feel the need 
of giving to young cradle Catholics as much knowledge of the faith 
as they would have received if they had been converts. And we 
all know how disastrously that praiseworthy effort got itself mixed 
up with the less desirable accompaniments of compulsory mass- 
education. 

It was high time, then, that somebody should write a handbook 
of Catechetics, for those who train the pastoral clergy and their 
helpers, to give them the total picture, and the principles of how they 
can best hand on the Faith to each succeeding generation. It hap- 
pened that in 1934 Fr Jungmann was appointed to succeed Fr 
Michael Gatterer as lecturer at Innsbruck, and the lectures of those 
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days were the germ of this now famous handbook Katechetik, 
originally published in 1953, and now translated into English under 
the title which heads this review. 

By Catechetics, the author explains, he means a sister-science to 
Homiletics: it concerns the training (not merely the “‘instruction”) 
of the young in the faith, in so far as this is done by the Church. He 
conceives it primarily as carried out by priests, but with religious 
and lay-folk to help where necessary. For him, Catechetics does not 
directly include religious formation in the family circle, nor even the 
work of a Catholic school; but, of course, most of what he says does 
actually apply just as much to religion in such schools as ours in 
England. 

The book falls into three main sections. The first and shortest is 
the historical survey. Then there are chapters on (so to speak) who 
and what. In other words, on the Catechist, his needed qualities and 
his training; on the Catechized, in other words the child and young 
person; and on “the task of the Catechist”. Under the last heading 
is treated the “‘material”’ to be taught: liturgy, spiritual life, Scripture 
history, and the catechism or systematized doctrine; and there is a 
good deal about recent new catechism-texts in various countries. 
Along with this we may place the chapter on the Teaching Plan; 
syllabus-making in principle and practice. The third and longest 
part of the book is about Method: first, a chapter on general points 
such as use of textbooks, and the activity-principle; and then two 
long chapters on all kinds of special questions such as visual aids, 
choice of language, the basis of faith, formation of moral sense, 
training in prayer, memorizing, and topics concerning different 
age-groups, such as first confession and communion, children at 
Mass, Confirmation, training in chastity and school-leaving dangers 
and opportunities. Finally there are several important appendices: 
more recent afterthoughts of the author which really belong to his 
Chapter four, about the material or content of catechetics. Especially 
Fr Jungmann explains what is meant by the revived use of the 
Gospel-word “‘Kerygma” (the essential Christian message in all its 
good-news urgency) and how to give a “kerygmatic” orientation 
to the theology taught in scholastic lecture-halls. ‘‘It is possible,” 
says Fr Jungmann in almost ironical understatement, “‘to connect 
theology proper with the concrete propagation of the message in 
catechetics and sermon.” 

The reader will find in this book copious reference to the litera- 
ture and periodicals of the catechetical revival; Fr Jungmann’s own 
are naturally mostly to German books, and often to French. In this 
English version, the publishers have added a good deal of material 
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up and down the book to put America and England more into the 
picture for English-speaking readers; for these additions (according 
to a title-page note) credit goes mostly to the translator, Mgr 
Anthony A. Fuerst, and to Fr J. D. Crichton. Generous space, for 
instance, is given to The Sower and its aid-book offshoots since 1919; 
indeed some repetitions might have been avoided by editorial 
pruning, and it would also have been better if these English-language 
additions had been separately identified; as it is, for the unwary 
reader, Fr Jungmann is made to seem responsible for every- 
thing. 

Will this book seem perhaps a little too long and learned for lay 
students and non-teachers? Certainly it was written primarily for 
the clergy, for Fr Jungmann never envisages a situation in which 
priests will be so busy raising money for school-building that they 
have no time to do any teaching themselves. For him, as for Pope 
John XXIII, religious truth is the primary nourishment of souls. 
In his encyclical on the Curé of Ars (August 1959) the Pope praised 
that saint because “‘all his life he was preacher and catechist. It is 
well known what intense and persevering labour he put in to the 
fulfilling of that duty which according to the Council of Trent is the 
first and greatest duty of the priest”. 

In these islands, we may have wandered rather far from such 


an ideal, and the present “manual” by an author of unequalled 
authority will perhaps open the eyes of younger priests at any rate 
to the fuller vision of the never-ending ever-beginning educational 
effort to which our Lord’s Church is committed. 


F. H. D. 


The Gospel Story. By Ronald Cox. (Burns Oates. 18s.) 


Tuts book is a harmony of the four Gospels according to the Knox 
version (with minor modifications), together with a running com- 
mentary on the page opposite the text. It first appeared in New 
Zealand in 1950, but will be much more accessible now that it is 
published in this country. 

It is of course highly questionable whether it is possible to give 
a “harmony” of the Gospel—an account of our Lord’s life through 
a combination of all four accounts of it. The Gospels do not claim 
to be a biography of our Lord, but an exposition of the meaning of 
His life through selected incidents chosen and arranged by each 
evangelist to suit the particular purpose each was trying to achieve. 
It would seem to follow, then, that for each evangelist, not only the 
incident, but the positioning of the incident in the Gospel, will fit 
his specific purpose, and to disrupt the order of events as he gave 
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them is to take away something of the specific picture of Christ that 
he wanted to give. 

Fr Cox in his introduction shows himself aware of this difficulty; 
but if we leave the difficulty unanswered, as he does, and accept the 
fact that we have here, not all four Gospels, but something other 
than any of the Gospels, then his work is undoubtedly of great 
interest and value. The commentary is necessarily brief; for the 
people for whom the book is intended, people who have not the time 
nor ability to consult larger works on the Gospels, that will be an 
advantage. And within the limits of this brevity he does convey 
informed and balanced interpretation. In half a dozen words, he 
manages to convey some idea of the force and limits of Isaiah’s 
prophecy of the virgin birth. With equal brevity, he accurately sets 
the scene of our Lord’s birth—not a cave on a lonely hill-side, but 
the cave-basement of the inn. Nearly every page contains some item 
of interest and use. 

Naturally not everything that is said is beyond cavil, and par- 
ticularly where traditional piety is concerned one might sometimes 
have preferred a more restrained statement. But there is always 
some reason for what he says, and in such a short and popular work 
one will readily allow discussions and distinctions to be passed by. 
And in any case it is very far removed from the sort of work in 
which piety is allowed to replace accuracy. 


St Paul and His Message. By Amédée Brunot, s.c.j. Translated by 
Ronald Matthews. Pp. 140. (Faith and Fact Books: Burns 
Oates. 75. 6d.) 


Aux Sources Bibliques de 0 Existence et de la Vie. By Paul Barreau. Pp. 253. 
(Les Editions Ouvriéres.) 


Panorama of Biblical History. By Jacques Montjuvin. (Editions L’Ecole. 
Distributed by Burns Oates Retail Ltd. 6s.) 


PRESUMABLY, the purpose of the Faith and Fact Books is to give a 
straightforward statement of the facts about the faith. The volume 
on St Paul performs this task. The life of St Paul is given at some 
length—not only, of course, the meagre biographical information 
available to us, but also what can be added to those facts by way of 
presumption from the known background—what the world of the 
time was like, the sort of education St Paul would have, and so on. 
Then five chapters are devoted to the teaching of Paul as seen in the 
Epistles. These consist of rather swift analyses of the contents of the 
main Epistles, as seen in the circumstances of the time. 

This leaves no room for any discussion of more recondite ques- 
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tions of authenticity: Colossians and Ephesians are accepted without 
question, and even Timothy and Titus are given just a word of 
admission that it has been asked if these Epistles are really his. Such 
omissions are presumably justified in such a factual essay, aimed 
merely at presenting a basic outline of Pauline teaching: but this 
makes it all the more surprising when he departs from the accepted 
opinion, making Philippians contemporary with Corinthians, presum- 
ably in the Ephesian imprisonment; or saying that Paul wrote “a 
string of letters” to the Corinthians. Not unnaturally, there is no 
time to justify these opinions. 

Similarly, there seems to be no time for a detailed study of the 
organic growth of Paul’s thought from stage to stage. The chapter 
headings are correct: ““The Hope of Christ” in connexion with 
Thessalonians, ‘Everyday Life with Christ” in dealing with Corin- 
thians (and Philippians; although in fact there are only half a dozen 
incidental references to the Philippians); and so on. But we are not 
given much sign of development of Paul’s thought which would lead 
him to deal with these subjects at this time. The author suggests that 
the whole reason is to be found merely in the circumstances of the 
people he was writing to—ignoring the almost equally important 
factor of the development of Paul’s own theological thought. 

The translation, as far as can be seen from reading the English 
alone, seems to be good, if rather close to the French; there are just 
a few occasions when one would like to compare the French to see 
if the sense is rendered properly. 

The book does its work adequately; if the total effect is slightly 
disappointing, no doubt that is because Paul calls for more than 
adequate treatment. 

It is difficult to say exactly what Barreau’s book is about. It con- 
tains some largely familiar Biblical material, prefaced by a rather 
ponderous chapter on Man. (It is this sort of writing that gives many 
English readers a one-sided impression of French theology: grandiose 
obscurities disguising commonplace thought—‘‘An enigma—a mys- 
tery—a living paradox—affirmation and negation—-sic et non”’.) 

On reflexion, it would appear that the book is in fact fairly 
described by its title: it is about Life—no less. The first chapter, it is 
then seen, is intended to give the subject some actuality, a point de 
départ: man is a mystery, and the explanation of the mystery is to be 
found in the Bible, which does not expound a theory of Man’s 
essence, but puts before us the concrete picture of his life. Then 
there follows a sketch of the whole of Biblical theology, as found in 
the history, prophets and wisdom books. This is a wide field indeed, 
but certain ideas do recur—the corporate aspect of man, corporate 
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responsibility; the way in which man’s true being is governed by his 
relationship to God; and the whole finally emerges in a series of 
chapters on “‘Life’’. 

There are certainly many good things in the book; but it is a 
curious work. It is difficult to see exactly what it is for. It leaves one 
with the impression that the author has collecteda certain number 
of interesting considerations on the Biblical literature, especially the 
idea of Life; and has artificially connected these post factum to a 
thesis about the nature of man. 

The Panorama of Biblical History is an excellent teaching aid. The 
course of Old Testament history is presented visually in a chart 
divided into centuries; the periods and main events of Old Testa- 
ment history are clearly marked out in the centre, with contem- 
porary profane history represented above and below it. The distinc- 
tions are also marked by the use of different colours. The effect is 
very slightly overcrowded; and the use of the colours is not consis- 
tent. But the picture is given clearly, and it is most striking and 
useful to see how the familiar scheme of Bible history looks when it 
is represented objectively against the march of the centuries and the 
progress of profane history. 


L. JOHNSTON 


What is Life? By René Biot. Pp. 92. (Burns Oates, 1959. 75. 6d.) 
Tus is a-Faith and Fact booklet, the title given to the Je sais-Fe crois 
series which aims, in general, at providing a survey of The Church’s 
response to the cultural challenge of the twentieth century. The 
whole cultural field—Religious, Philosophical, Scientific, Historical 
and Aesthetic—is divided into fourteen broad topics, a number of 
booklets (distinguished by various cover-colours) being devoted to 
each topic. 

What is Life? takes its place in the general section ““The Nature 
of Man”. The author, a distinguished physician, is well known for 
his writings on medicine in its bearing upon human problems. 

This book is not a full, technical treatise on the Philosophy of the 
Organism. It is rather an admirable introduction to that thorny 
subject for the intelligent layman. With the sureness of touch that is 
born of professional competence, the author presents to the reader 
unversed in the technicalities of anatomy, physiology and bio- 
chemistry the basic empirical data that enter into the problems of 
organic life. Considerable skill is exhibited in the selection and 
orderly presentation of the facts and in the use of relevant quotations 
from standard authorities. 


A vast field is covered by this booklet—nothing less, indeed, than 
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the whole range of reality from lifeless matter (“Dust”), through the 
world of plant and animal life (“Living Dust”) right up to Man with 
his natural and supernatural endowments. Inevitably, once the 
author moves on from the level of biology to that of psychology and 
theology, a certain superficiality creeps in. But what is lost in depth 
js gained in perspective: the author succeeds admirably in placing 
Life in its physico-chemical setting, and Man in his biological setting. 

In its chemical constitution, its metabolism, its energetics and 
its physiology the organism is shown to conform to the physico- 
chemical laws that govern the behaviour of inorganic matter. Nor 
does the author shirk the issues raised by modern bio-chemical and 
biological research—especially on reputed border-line entities, such 
as the viruses, and in the synthesizing of organic substances in the 
laboratory. Nevertheless, despite the role of physical determinism in 
its life-process, the organism (precisely in virtue of its “organization”’) 
is a structural and functional hierarchy in which an immense com- 
plexity is brought into being and held together in unity by some 
immanent, dynamic and productive principle that controls and 
directs its physico-chemical constitutents and activities. Whatever 
the word we choose to designate this mysterious entity—‘“‘entelechy” 
with Aristotle and Driesch, “‘physiological soul or life-force” with 
Claude Bernard or “‘vital principle” with the scholastics—the impor- 


tant thing is that it is as ‘“‘real”’ as the life-processes to which it gives 
rise. 


What matters [wrote Claude Bernard in a famous passage] 
is not the word but the undeniable reality of the fact. . . . Every 
individual and every organ appears to conform to a pre-estab- 
lished plan, with the result that although each separate bodily 
process obeys the general laws of nature, yet each, when con- 
sidered in connexion with the others, displays some special 
relationship, and seems to be directed by some unseen guide 
along the path which leads it to the place it occupies. 


Some physiologists have held that “organization” (to which the 
author appeals as the characteristic of vital phenomena) belongs 
to organic matter as such, which is regarded as a primitive, ele- 
mentary and irreducible form of matter specifically distinct from 
inorganic matter. “Organization”, then, is nothing more than the 
“metastructure” of living substance. The word “‘metastructure” is a 
question-begging term conjured up in the desperate attempt to steer 
clear of metaphysics: it satisfies neither scientist nor philosopher, 
raises more problems than it solves and leaves us just where we 
were. Others have attempted to assign to certain organic substances 
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or “activators” the directive role traditionally assigned to the vital 
principle. 

The author does not deal with these views nor does he sufficiently 
stress the crucial importance of Ontogenesis, the development of the 
individual organism from embryo to adult, as a process that cannot 
be reduced without remainder to the interplay of physico-chemical 
factors alone. Both the “‘organization” and the occurrence at a later 
stage of the organism’s evolution of such bio-chemical activators as 
hormones are themselves functions and effects of a factor that they 
presuppose. In fact—such is the paradox—the more the organism 
is considered “‘scientifically” in terms of the specialized physical 
sciences, the more is the “‘mystery of life’’ thrown into higher relief. 
“The nature of the life-force,” observes the author, ‘‘remains a 
mystery in spite of all our researches”. As Moses remarks in Chris- 
topher Fry’s play The First Born: 


**Shall we live in mystery and yet 
Conduct ourselves as though everything were known?” 


Nevertheless, the existence of the life-force, we would hold, is a 
matter not only of “intuition” or inspired guesswork, but of genuine 
and legitimate inference in the painstaking task of trying to arrive 


at adequate explanation and interpretation of the empirical evi- 
dence. . 

Extending his field of reference, the author ends with some wise 
and pertinent remarks on the body-mind relation as it affects moral 
problems, on the duty of preserving health and the extent to which 
the spiritual and moral life is conditioned by the state of the body. 
He also enters a plea for a more positive conception of asceticism 
based on a real understanding of the part played by the body in the 
life of the spirit. This is a valuable booklet that does successfully 
what it sets out to do. 


W. DonNELLY, 8.J. 


Christianity and Money. By Jacques Leclercq. Pp. 127. (Burns Oates. 
7s. 6d.) 


Readings in Economics. By Richard E. Mulcahy, s.j. Pp. xi + 356. 
(The Newman Press. $2.25.) 


Canon LECLERCQ’s little book appears in the Faith and Fact series 
currently being translated from the French. It is excellent on the 
meaning of the Christian ideal of poverty, showing (as Pére Régamey 
has done with regard to non-violence) the falsity of making a sharp 
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distinction between the Beatitudes as counsels of perfection and the 
life of the ordinary Christian. In writing of the tyranny of worldly 
goods he employs telling quotations from the Fathers, but at the 
same time he draws a careful distinction between that poverty, i.e. 
lack of superfluities, which is desirable and destitution, i.e. lack of 
necessities, which is no part of God’s plan for man. He notes that 
we are now moving, at least in the Western world, into a situation 
where no one is naked or hungry and where sickness is diminishing. 
There is an interesting parallel, he suggests, between the security pro- 
vided by the Welfare State and that to be found in the religious life. 

In one respect, however, Canon Leclercq forsakes his usual clarity 
and is so misleading as to cause confusion, especially in the mind of 
the apostolically minded layman to whom the book is obviously 
addressed. He stresses several times that our Lord, the Gospels and 
the Fathers were concerned solely with individuals and with their 
conversion and not with social reform. Thus we find him writing: 
“Christ, we must repeat, was not a social reformer. . . . He takes 
society as it is, and requires His disciples to serve God and separate 
themselves from the world.” There is a sense in which this is true, 
but papal and episcopal exhortations to social action would suggest 
that society, i.e. the world, must be made to conform to the precepts 
of the Gospel through the apostolic activity of Christians. This 
initial confusion leads to imprecision and vagueness in the conclusion 
of what otherwise is a useful addition to our scanty literature on an 
important subject. 

Relying on St Thomas and Cajetan, Canon Leclercq justifies the 
role of the modern state in distributing the national income through 
taxation, but such is the divergence of opinion among Catholics in 
these matters that Professor Groeneveld of Nijmegen argues, in his 
contribution to Readings in Economics, that a redistribution of income 
through the price system, rather than taxation, is more compatible 
with a society based on private property and initiative. These 
Readings in Economics are designed as supplementary reading for 
Catholic students who will be using textbooks written by men whose 
views on the nature of man, the goal of the economy and other basic 
philosophical principles will inevitably not square with Catholic 
principles. Fr Mulcahy, who has selected and edited this excellent 
anthology, quite rightly argues that because there is a Catholic social 
philosophy, Scholasticism, there is what may be called “Scholastic 
Economics”. These excerpts from articles, pamphlets and books 
illustrate this Scholastic Economics in many different fields, ‘““The 
Economy and its Goal”, “People and their Institutions”, ““The 
Market and Markets”, “Income Distribution” and ‘Economic 
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Systems”. Historical background is provided by long extracts from 
Tawney, Fanfani, Schumpeter and others, while the remainder of 
the thirty articles deal with modern problems of labour, manage. 
ment, markets, budget, interest and vocational order. This book is 
not a digest, but a library in itself. 


La Femme et le Salut du Monde. Etude d’ Anthropologie chrétienne sur les 
charismes de la femme. By Paul Evdokimov. Pp. 272. (Casterman, 
No price.) 

Come Lord. A Book of Prayers for Girls and Young Women. Pp. 107. 
(Burns Oates. 45. 6d.) 


Avant d’ Aimer. By Frangois Goust. Pp. 80. (Les Editions Ouvriéres, 
300 fr.) 


M. Evpoximov’s work is of particular value because it brings the 
reader in contact with the riches of Eastern Christian thought, both 
from the past and from the present day. His theme is a familiar one, 
the complementarity of man and woman, but treated from a new 
point of view: the spiritual level of charisms revealed in the feminine 
archetype, where archetype is understood as the ideal prototype of 
things and of beings, and charism is understood in its usual sense of 
a grace or a gift from the Holy Spirit at the service of the Church. 
The Jungian influence is obvious and indeed M. Evdomikiv devotes 
a chapter to the archetypes, attempting an integration between the 
themes of Die Antwort auf Hiob and Marian theology. It is rather 
compressed and more development is needed to carry conviction, 
using space which might have been gained by omitting the chapters 
on matriarchy and patriarchy. Two of the most important chapters 
deal with St John the Baptist, masculine archetype, and the Theo- 
tokos, feminine archetype. The former, though somewhat unusual 
to the Western reader, is a commonplace in Russian iconography 
and indeed finds its place in the liturgy, in the prothesis. The treat- 
ment of the latter is rich with quotations from the Eastern Fathers 
and indicates the oecumenical implications of Mariology. 

Come Lord, by Dom Hubert Van Zeller, now appears in its third 
edition since it was first published in 1942 and is deservedly popular. 
It assumes that quite apart from the feminine things that women 
will want to pray about there is a feminine approach to prayer, and 
this Dom Van Zeller has managed to capture. The occasional 
prayers are all very much to the point, but even more valuable to 
the teen-ager who is fortunate enough to be presented with this book 
are the suggestions on how to pray, as well as the proposed lines for 
meditating on the Rosary and the Stations of the Cross. 
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Dr Goust writes for the young teen-ager, boy or girl, who is 
beginning to wonder about love, human love. He succeeds admir- 
ably inexplaining the sexual instinct in its context of the whole person 
and his destiny. His work is inspired by the idea that “‘conscious 
chastity is the only way open to the adolescent”, but at the same 
time is full of common sense, drawn from many years of experience 
as a doctor and as a father of a family. 


Marc Sangnier. By André Darricau. Pp. 134. (Les Editions Ouvriéres. 
450 fr.) 


In NovEMBER 1944 when Marc Sangnier was invited to be honorary 
chairman of M.R.P., the newly formed Christian Democratic party 
in France, it must have seemed as though a ghost from the past had 
returned to the political stage. And yet one may say that M. Sangnier 
had laid the foundations of M.R.P. thirty-four years earlier, by his 
renunciation rather than by his activity. At the beginning of the 
twentieth century he was among the first to realize that democracy 
would have to be taken out of the hands of the bourgeois parliamen- 
tarians and brought to the people. He did this through his movement 
Le Sillon which began in 1899 with workers’ study groups, spread 
rapidly and then ten years later entered the political arena. But in 
his excess of zeal he confounded the spiritual and the temporal, and 
in 1910 the movement was called to order by St Pius X in a letter 
to the bishops of France. At this point the tragic story of Lamennais 
might have been repeated, but Sangnier was greater than Lamen- 
nais: he submitted humbly and obediently. In doing so he made 
possible the emergence of M.R.P. a generation later. Si le grain ne 
meurt. .. « 

M. Darricau briefly recounts the career of Marc Sangnier from 
his triumphs in the first decade of this century through his eclipse of 
thirty years to his final justification after the Second World War and 
his death in 1950. He follows this with extracts from Sangnier’s 
writings and speeches, all of them striking and impressive but none 
more moving than his letter of submission to the Pope written on 
25 August 1910, where the spirit of faith and humility breathes 
through every line. 

J} FB: 


Natural Law and Positive Law. By Rev. R. F. Bégin, j.c.L. Pp. xii + 
177. (Canon Law Studies, No. 393. The Catholic University of 
America Press, Washington, D.C. $2.00, paper-bound.) 

Tuts is a worthwhile study of the relationship in which systems of 

positive law stand to the nature of man and human society, and 
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thereby to the natural law, and is intended as a contribution to the 
revival of the latter (stirred to consciousness by the Nuremberg 
trials) as the foundation of all law and justice. The author modest! 
and wisely disclaims any pretension to originality of thought. Given 
the immense amount of attention which every aspect of the subject 
has received through the ages, the most he could have hoped to do 
was to survey, assess and elucidate the thought of his predecessors, 
justifying his allegiance on points on which they differ. This was, in 
fact, the limit of his professed object, and it is pleasant to record that 
he has excellently attained it. 

Since laws should be norms of Right, in its objective sense, he 
begins with a thorough analysis of this basic notion. Then, in a well. 
reasoned chapter, he demonstrates the existence of the natural law 
and studies its essence, application, source of obligation, and content, 
This is followed by a similar study of positive law, which reveals the 
intimate and necessary connexion between the two systems. Finally, 
he considers the points at which they come into apparent or real, but 
indirect, conflict, and the problem of legitimate rebellion against 
tyranny. Throughout, the argument is conducted in orderly fashion, 
clear without being superficial, and expressed in a mature and easily 
readable style. Frequent use is made of quotations, but always they 
are woven smoothly into the texture of the author’s own thought. 

His statement on page 68, that the right to life “‘may be sacri- 
ficed, when the common good of society, nay the very existence of 
society, is threatened to such an extent that it demands such a sacri- 
fice’, needs to be qualified by the adverb “‘indirectly”, because the 
death of an innocent person may never be directly caused or willed, 
without divine authorization, even to save the world. In rejecting 
the concept of a purely penal law, he does less than justice to the 
contention of those who defend it; every just law necessarily imposes 
an obligation in conscience, but this can be limited to the penalty, if 
the common good can be adequately achieved that way. The second 
and third lines of page 112 have been transposed by the printer. In 
general, however, this dissertation can be warmly recommended as 
a model essay of reasoned exposition and elucidation. 


L. L. McR. 
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